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Stag  or  Re®  Beei^ 


THE  STAG,  OR  RED  DEER. 


Generic  Characters. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw;  none  in  the  upper. 

Horns  folid,  upright,  branched,  renewed  every  year. 

Synonims. 

Cervus  Elaphus,  Linn.  Syjt.  gs. 

Cervus  Nobilis,  Klein  Quad.  23. 

Red  Deer,  Stag  or  Hart,  Raii fyn.  Quad. 

Le  Cere,  de  Buffon^  vi.  03.  tab.  ix.  x. 

The  female  is  called  a Hind. 

The  young  one  a Cay^. 

THE  Stag  is  the  ornament  of  the  foreft,  and  gives  a beautiful  animation 
to  the  folitudes  of  nature.  Its  ufual  height  is  three  feet  and  a half,  and  it 
meafures  fix  feet  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  which  is  very  fiiort  and 
generally  eredl;  its  horns  are  two  feet  and  a half  in  length;  its  eyes  are  large, 
its  neck  long,  its  thighs  and  legs  flender,  and  its  hoofs  divided  into  two.  Its 
general  colour  in  England  is  reddifii  brown,  with  a black  firipe  down  the 
neck  and  between  the  flioulders,  and  fome  black  about  the  face.  This  colour 
dilFers  fomewhat  in  other  countries.  The  whole  form  of  the  animal  is 
excellently  calculated  for  fpeed;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  chace  of 
it  lias  ever  been  a favourite  diverfion  to  thofe  who  delight  in  fuch  amufements. 
The  flag  has  been  faid  to  be  very  long  lived,  and  many  wonderful  flories 
have  been  related  by  naturalifts  in  fupport  of  this  opinion;  but,  as  it  arrives 
at  maturity  in  five  or  fix  years,  and  the  length  of  an  animal’s  life  is  ufually 
feven  times  that  period,  it  is  very  probable  that  its  utmofi;  age  dues  not 
exceed  forty  years.  The  ftate  of  the  horns  is  the  criterion  which 
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ferves  to  determine  its  age ; thus,  during  the  firft  year  the  Stag  has  no 
horns,  but  only  a Ihort,  rough,  horny  excrefcence,  covered  with  a thin  hairy 
fkin.  The  next  year  the  horns  are  Rraight  and  without  branches;  the  third 
year  they  have  two  antlers  or  branches ; the  fourth  year  three,  the  fifth  four, 
and  the  fixth  five:  this  number  however  is  not  uniformly  to  be  depended  on, 
but  is  fubjed;  to  fome  variation.  At  fix  years  old  the  antlers  do  not  always 
increafe ; and  although  they  may  then  amount  to  fix  or  feven  on  each  horn, 
yet  the  age  of  the  animal  is  after  that  period  calculated  more  from  the  fize  of 
the  antlers  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  branch  which  fulfains  them,  than  from 
their  number.  The  texture  of  the  horns,  when  full  grown,  is  very  firm  and 
folid,  and  they  are  ufed  for  making  knife-handles  and  other  purpofes;  but  when 
the  horn  is  young,  it  is  tender  and  exquifitely  fenfible : the  animal  at  thefe  times 
quits  his  companions,  and,  feeking  the  moll  retired  thickets  and  folitudes, 
never  ventures  out  to  feed,  except  by  night,  for  fear  of  the  flies,  which  would 
not  fail  to  fettle  on  the  foft  horns,  and  keep  the  poor  creature  in  continual 
torture.  The  Stag  fiieds  and  renews  his  horns  every  year,  and  this  event 
happens  early  in  the  Ipring;  at  thefe  times  it  retires  to  pools  of  water,  into 
which  the  old  horns  drop,  when  they  fall  off,  and  this  is  the  reafon  they  are  fo 
feldom  found:  the  new  horn  does  not  immediately  make  its  appearance,  but, 
in  a lliort  time  after  the  old  one  has  fallen  off,  its  place  is  occupied  by  a foft 
tumour  full  of  blood,  and  covered  with  a downy  fubfiance  like  velvet.  This 
increafes  daily,  and  at  length  fiioots  out  the  antlers  on  each  fide,  and  a few 
days  complete  the  whole  head.  The  young  horns  are  covered  with  a fort  of 
bark,  which  is  foft  like  velvet;  it  is  in  faft  a continuation  of  the  covering  of 
the  tkull,  and  is  furniflied  with  blood  velTels,  which  nourilh  the  increafing 
horns : it  is  the  prelTure  of  thefe  blood  velTels  that  gives  thofe  furrows  and 
inequalities  to  the  horns  which  they  keep  ever  after;  as  foon  as  the  horns 
have  acquired  their  full  growth,  this  covering  and  blood-vefl'els  dry  up,  and 
begin  to  fall  olF;  which  operation  the  animal  aflifts,  by  rubbing  its  antlers 
againll  the  trees.  'The  fize  and  beauty  of  the  horns  mark  the  firength  and 
vigour  of  the  animal,  and  thofe  are  always  the  largell  which  grow  on  Stags 
that  have  been  fed  in  rich,  fertile  paltures.  The  horns  continue  to  increafe 
yearly  in  fize  till  the  creature  has  attained  its  eighth  year,  at  which  period  they 
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generally  bear  twenty  or  twenty- two  antlers;  they  retain  this  Rate  of 
perfection  during  the  vigour  of  life,  and  gradually  decline  as  the  animal 
grows  old.  The  Stag  is  very  furious  during  the  rutting  feafon,  which 
happens  in  Auguft  and  September;  at  this  time  they  have  delperate 
engagements  with  each  other,  which  never  end  till  one  is  either  killed  or  put 
to  flight;  they  are  in  continual  agitation,  and  fcarce  ever  eat,  fleep,  or  take 
repofe,  fo  that  at  the  clofe  of  this  period,  the  creature,  that  was  before  fierce, 
fat,  and  fleek,  becomes  timid,  lean,  and  rough.  He  then  retires  from  the 
herd,  which  he  does  not  rejoin  till  he  has  recovered  his  former  flrength  and 
beauty.  Although  the  Stag  is  bold  and  even  fierce,  when  urged  by  neceflity, 
he  is  naturally  a cautious  and  timid  animal,  and  being  amply  furnifiied  with 
the  means  of  felf  prefervation,  he  avails  himfelf  of  them  continually. 
Imprefled  by  thefe  inftindlive  faculties,  he  always  feeds  in  herds,  and  appoints 
one  to  aCl  as  fentinel,  to  give  an  alarm,  in  cafe  of  danger.  He  pofielTes  the 
fenfes  of  hearing  and  fmelling  in  high  perfection,  and  will  fcent  an  enemy, 
that  approaches  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  wind,  at  a great  diftance : he 
feems  delighted  with  the  found  of  the  fiiepherd’s  pipe,  and  is  fometimes 
allured  by  it  to  his  defimCtion. 

The  Stag  is  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  pallure,  and  eats  flowly;  when 
he  has  fatisfied  his  appetite,  he  retires  to  fome  thicket  to  chew  the  cud  in 
fecurity,  which  operation  he  performs  with  more  difficulty  than  the  cow,  in 
confequence  of  the  length  and  narrownefs  of  his  throat.  He  feldom  drinks, 
while  the  plants  are  tender  and  covered  with  dew,  except  in  the  rutting 
feafon;  he  fwims  with  great  eafe,  and  has  been  known  to  venture  out  to 
fea,  in  fearch  of  the  female,  and  to  fwim  from  one  ifland  to  another,  although 
at  the  difiance  of  fome  leagues. 

It  is  almoft  unnecelTary  to  obferve,  that  the  hind  or  female  has  no  horns, 
and  that  fhe  is  lefs  and  weaker  than  the  male.  She  goes  with  young 
between  eight  and  nine  months,  and  generally  produces  but  one  at  a time ; 
this  fhe  carefully  and  courageoufly  guards,  and  defends  againfi  the  attacks  of 
the  eagle,  falcon,  wolf,  dog,  and  many  other  rapacious  animals  who  are  con- 
fiantly  in  purfuit  of  it.  But  her  mofi  unnatural  enemy,  is  the  father  of  her 
offspring,  from  whom  file  is  obliged  to  exert  all  her  fkill  and  addrefs  to 
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conceal  her  young.  The  flefli  of  this  animal  is  coarfe  and  rank,  but  the  tkin 
- is  very  ferviceable,  and  it  is  from  the  horns  that  the  celebrated  tpirit  and  fait 
of  hartlhorn  are  extracted. 

The  Stag,  in  a wild  Rate,  is  become  fcarce  in  England;  fome  few  however 
are  llill  to  be  found  in  the  foreRs  of  Cornwall  and  Devonlliire,  and  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  They  are  alfo  kept  in  parks  with 
Fallow  Deer;  and  it  is  this  fpecies  that  treats  the  citizens  of  London  with 
their  annual  hunt  on  EaRer  Monday. 
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THE  CAMEL  AND  DROMEDARY. 

fkin  they  make  leather,  the  fletli  is  eaten  (a),  and  the  milk  drank  as  a common 
nourhhment ; the  dung,  when  dry,  ferves  as  litter  for  the  horfes  to  lie  on,  and 
for  firing,  to  drefs  their  vidiuals;  and,  of  the  urine,  fal  armoniac  is  made. 

The  Camel  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the  riches  of  the  Eatl.  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  treafures  of  the  Patriarch  Job,  he  is  faid  to  have 
poflelTed  fix  thoufand  Camels,  and,  when  we  confider  the  wonderful 
combination  of  good  qualities  and  properties  concentered  in  this  animal,  we 
mull  allow  it  to  be  of  almofi;  inefiimable  value  in  the  countries  it  inhabits. 
Without  the  Camel,  the  immenfe  deferts  of  Arabia  would  be  impalTable; 
but,  polTelled  of  this  treafure,  the  Arabian  lives  fecure  in  the  midll  of  them, 
and  fears  neither  want  nor  enemies.  The  fervices  of  the  Camel  are  not, 
however,  confined  to  this  nation  of  plunderers;  the  merchants  of  Turkey, 
Perfia,  Barbary,  and  Eg}q)t,  make  ufe  of  them  to  carry  all  their  merchandize, 
and  form  themfelves  with  other  travellers  into  numerous  bodies,  which  they 
call  caravans,  confiding  often  of  many  thoufands,  and  this  tliey  do  to  guard 
each  other  from  the  infults  of  the  plundering  Arabs. 

A very  hot  climate  is  as  fatal  to  the  Camel  as  a very  cold  one.  Arabia 
feems  to  be  its  original  country,  and  they  are  there  more  numerous,  and 
thrive  better  than  elfewhere.  They  have  been  introduced  into  the  Wed 
India  Idands,  but  have  not  fucceeded;  this  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the 
mifchief  they  have  fudained  from  fmall  infedls,  called,  by  the  natives, 
Chegoes(B),  which,  infinuating  themfelves  into  the  poor  creature’s  feet, 
produce  inflammation,  and  at  length  painful,  incurable  ul'cers,  whereby  they 
are  rendered  lame,  and  wholly  unfit  for  fervice.  Perhaps  this  evil  might  be 
prevented,  by  keeping  the  Camel’s  feet  condantly  moidened  with  a brufli 
dipped  in  train  oil,  to  which  all  infeeds  have  an  averfion;  but  tliis  is  only 
meant  as  a conjedtural  hint,  and  wants  the  authority  of  experience  to  confirm  it. 

The  Camel  is  obferved  to  be  more  vigorous  in  the  dry  mountainous 
countries  of  Tartary,  Perfia,  and  Turkey,  where  the  climate  is  fometimes  as 

(a)  “ Atheneus  relates  that  the  Perfian  monarchs  had  whole  Camels  ferved  up  at  their  tables,”  Pennant. 
lib.  iv.  p-  130. 

(b)  This  infed  feems  to  be  tire  pulex  penitrans  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  acarus  of  Brown.  Ihjl.  Jam.  . 
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cold  as  the  more  fcuthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  animal,  whofe  hair  is  fo  valuable,  whofe  milk  is  fo  abundant,  and  whofe 
fledi  is  fuch  ■\vhoiefome  food,  might  be  naturalized  in  thofe  lituations,  which 
refemble  its  native  country,  where  it  would  prove  a moft  delirable 
acquitition. 

Pliny  (a)  fays,  the  Camel  has  a natural  averfion  to  the  Horfe,  and  Ariftotlc 
remarks (b)  that  in  walking  they  never  advance  the  left  foot  before  the  right. 

(a)  Plln.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.viii.  c.  18. 1.  23.  (b)  Arift.  Hift.  Anim.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 1.  60. 


THE  BACTRIAN  CAMEL. 

Generic  Characters. 

The  fame  as  the  Arabian  Camel. 

Synonims. 

Ka^rjXog  Bxzr^og,  Arijt.  Hijl.  An.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

Camelus  Bactrianus,  Plin.  Hijt.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  18. 

Camel,  called  Becheti,  Leo  AJr.  338. 

Camelus  Bactrianus,  C.  dorfi  tophis  duobus.  Linn.  Syjl.  Nat.  QO. 

Le  Chameau,  de  Biiff'on,  xi.  2ll.  tab.  xxii. 

Persian  Camel,  RuJfeVs  Alep.  57. 

Bactrian  Camel,  Pennant’s  Syn.  Quad.  2,  5i. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  Baflrian  Camel  differs  from  the 
Arabian,  only  in  the  number  of  bunches  it  has  on  its  back ; the  Bactrian 
having  two,  whereas  the  Arabian,  or  Dromedary,  has  but  one. 

The  BatRrian  Camel,  being  much  hardier  than  the  Arabian,  is  chiefly  ufed 
among  the  Tartars  as  a beafl  of  burden.  It  bears  cold  much  better  than  the 
Arabian,  and  is  kept  in  great  numbers  about  the  lake  Baikal,  but  they  are 
there  much  lefs  than  thofe  which  inhabit  Weflcrn  Tartary.  During  the 
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winter  feafon,  they  feed  chiefly  on  willows  and  other  trees,  which  flender 
diet  makes  them  become  very  lean.  There  is  a white  variety  of  this  animal 
found  ill  weflern  Tartary,  which  is  very  fcarce,  and  is  facred  to  the  idols  and 
priefls. 

In  China,  there  is  a variety  which  is  very  fwift,  and  is  expreffively  called 
Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  Camel  with  feet  of  the  wind.  The  Chinefe  draw  an  oil  or 
fat  from  the  bunches,  which  they  hold  in  great  eflimation  for  the  cure  of 
many  diforders,  as  ulcers,  numbnefs,  and  confumptions. 

The  bunches  on  the  back  of  this  animal  feem  to  arife  from  a redundance  of 
nourifhment,  at  leafl  they  are  evidently  much  affecfted  by  it;  during  the  long 
journeys  it  performs,  in  which  its  driver  is  often  obliged  to  put  it  upon  diort 
allowance,  both  of  food  and  water,  the  bunches  gradually  diminifli,  till  they 
become  almofl  flat,  and  are  only  to  be  perceived  by  the  length  of  the  hair 
which  grows  on  them.  They  foon,  however,  acquire  their  natural  fize  on  the 
animal’s  receiving  its  full  quantity  of  provifion. 

The  Badlrian  Camel  is  found  wild  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  deferts  of 
Arabia,  and  in  this  Rate  it  is  Rronger  and  more  generous  than  when  it  is 
doineRicated. 
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THE  SPOTTED  HYJENjL 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth  and  two  canine  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  on  each  foot. 

Tail  fliort,  a tranfverfe  orifice  between  it  and  the  anus. 

Synonims. 

Jackal,  or  Wild  Dog,  Bofmaris  Guinea,  293. 

Quumbengo,  ChurchilVs  Voy.  v.  486. 

Tiger- Wolf,  Kolheris  Cap.  ii.  108. 

Spotted  Hy^na,  Pennant's  Syn.  Quad.  iig. 

Hy^na  or  Crocuta,  Ludolph.  CEth.  57. 

Cani-apro-lupo-vulpes,  Dejlandes  Hijt.  de  I' Acad,  xxviii.  50.  8vo.  edit. 

THIS  animal  greatly  refembles  the  Striped  Hysena  in  its  form  and  habits, 
although  it  is  evidently  a difiincil  fpecies,  and  is  not  fo  courageous.  It 
appears  to  have  been  undiftinguifiied  by  naturalifts  till  lately,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Pennant  for  the  firfi:  accurate  delineation  and  account  of  it. 
Its  general  colour  is  a reddifii  brown,  marked  with  diftindl,  round,  black 
fpots,  with  tranfverfe,  black  bars  on  the  hind-legs;  its  head  is  large  and  flat, 
ornamented  with  long  whitkers  over  each  eye,  and  on  the  lips;  its  face  and 
the  upper  part  of  its  head  are  black;  its  ears  are  fliort  and  pointed,  black  on 
the  outfide  and  afii-coloured  within.  The  top  of  the  back  and  neck  are 
furniflied  with  a fliort,  black  mane. 

It  is  very  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  inhabitants  call  it 
the  Tiger-Wolf.  Dr.  Sparrman  defcribes  it  is  a formidable,  mifchievous,  and 
cruel  animal.  It  lurks  near  the  farm  houfes,  where  cattle  are  kept,  and  prowls 
about  for  its  prey,  fending  forth  the  mofi;  horrid  yells  every  night.  The 
farmers  guard  their  cattle  by  large  Dogs,  of  which  the  Hyeena,  though  larger 
and  fironger,  is  much  afraid,  and  will  not  face  them,  if  it  can  avoid  it. 
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Neither  will  it  dare  to  attack  Oxen,  Horfes,  or  any  of  the  larger  animals, 
whilll  they  defend  themfelves,  or  even  if  they  do  not  feem  afraid. 

It  fometimes  attempts  to  dilperfe  a herd  of  cattle,  by  its  hideous  roaring; 
in  which,  if  it  fucceeds,  it  purfues  one  of  them,  and  foon  difables  it  by  a 
deadly  bite,  and  then  devours  it. 

The  Hottentots  were  formerly  much  molefted  by  thefe  animals,  which 
were  fo  bold  as  to  attack  their  huts,  and  carry  off  their  children ; but  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms  has  put  an  end  to  thefe  depredations.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  numbers  of  thefe  animals  attend  almoft  every  dark  night 
about  the  fliambles,  at  the  Cape,  to  carry  off  the  offals  and  bones  left  there  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  take  care  never  to  difturb  their  fcavengers;  the  Dogs 
too,  who,  at  other  times,  are  in  a continual  date  of  enmity  with  them,  never 
then  moled  them,  and  it  is  remarked  that  they  are  feldom  known  to  do  any 
mifchief  on  thefe  occafions. 

The  bowlings  of  the  Hyeena  are  dreadful  and  alarming  beyond  defcription, 
and  an  ingenious writer( a)  remarks, that,  ‘^perhaps,Nature  has  kindlyimpreffed 
this  involuntary  difpofition  to  yelling  upon  this  animal,  that  every  living 
creature  might  be  upon  its  guard,  and  fecure  it  from  the  attacks  of  fo  cruel 
an  enemy.”  Whatever  the  phyfical  reafon  may  be,  it  appears  that  a 
difpofition  to  yelling  or  howling  in  the  night  is  abfolutely  implanted  in  this 
animal  by  Nature,  as  a young  one,  which  Dr.  Sparrman  faw  at  the  Cape, 
though  it  had  been  brought  up  tame  by  a Chinefe  refident  there,  and  was 
then  chained,  was  faid  to  be  dlent  in  the  day  time,  but  very  often  in  the 
night  was  heard  to  emit  the  yelling  cry  peculiar  to  its  fpecies.  In 
compenfation  for  this  faculty,  by  which  the  animal  is,  as  it  were,  obliged  to 
give  warning  of  its  own  approach,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  actually  polfeded 
of  a power,  in  fome  degree,  to  imitate  the  cries  of  other  animals;  by  which 
means  it  often  fucceeds  in  deceiving  and  attracting  lambs,  calves,  foals,  &c. 
The  peafants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fay,  that  this 
animal  is  poflefled  of  great  fagacity,  and  that  a party  of  them,  halt  flying  and 
half  defending  themfelves,  will  decoy  a whole  pack  of  Dogs  to  follow  them 


(a)  Bewick’s  Quadrupeds, 
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to  the  diflance  of  a gun  Ihot  or  two  from  the  farm,  with  a defign  to  give  the 
reli;  of  their  companions  an  opportunity  to  come  out  from  their  retreat,  and 
carry  off  fufficient  booty  both  for  themfelves  and  their  flying  brethren,  before 
the  dogs  can  return  to  prevent  them. 

The  voracious  gluttony  of  this  animal  is  a flriking  inflance  of  the  provident 
care  of  the  great  Creator,  who  has  furnifhed  it  with  a difpofltion  to  confume 
every  animal  fubftance  it  meets  with.  Were  it  not  for  the  ravenous  and 
intatiable  appetite  of  the  Tiger- Wolf,  the  flowery  fields  of  the  Cape  would 
foon  become  loathfome  and  disfigured  with  the  carcafes  of  all  kinds  of  game 
which  graze  and  die  there  fucceflively;  they  ferve  likewife  to  keep  up  the 
necelTary  equilibrium  in  the  increafe  of  the  animal  kingdom;  fo  that  it  may 
not  exceed  the  fupplies  aflbrded  it  by  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation. 

Dr.  Sparrman  relates  a ilory  of  this  animal,  the  truth  of  which  he  does  not 
vouch,  it  is  however  diverting  enough,  we  fliall  therefore  make  no  apology 
for  introducing  it.  One  night  at  a feaft,  near  the  Cape,  a trumpeter,  who 
had  got  himfelf  well  filled  with  liquor,  was  carried  out  of  doors,  in  order  to 
cool  and  fober  him.  The  fcent  of  him  foon  attradled  a Tiger- W^olf,  which 
threw  him  on  his  back,  and  dragged  him  along  with  him  like  a corpfe,  and 
confequently  a fair  prize,  up  towards  Table  Mountain.  IMean  time,  however, 
our  drunken  mufician  awaked,  fufficiently  fenfible  to  know  the  danger  of  his 
fituation,  and  to  found  the  alarm  with  his  trumpet,  which  he  carried  fafiened 
to  his  fide.  The  wild  beaft,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  was  not  lefs  frightened 
in  his  turn.”  Any  perfon  but  a trumpeter  in  fuch  a fituation  would  doubtlefs 
have  furniflied  the  Tiger- Wolf  with  a fupper. 
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THE  ELEPHJNT  (a). 


Generic  Characters. 

No  cutting  teeth;  two  vail  tufks;  a long  probofeis. 

Feet  round,  terminated  by  five  fmall  hoofs. 

Synonims. 

EAstpa?,  Arjjl.  Hiji.  An,  lib.  i.  c.  1 1 . ix.  e.  1 . 

Elephas,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  i.  Raii Jyn.  Quad.  131. 

Elephas  MAXIMUS,  Lyu,  Syf.  48. 

L’Elephant,  de  Buffon,  xi.  l.  tab.  l. 

Great  Elephant,  Pennant's  Syn.  Quad.  02. 

THE  external  form  of  the  Elephant  offers  nothing  very  partieular  to 
attradl  our  notiee  or  admiration,  but  when  we  eontemplate  its  enormous 
bulk  and  ftature,  our  thoughts  are  prefently  raifed  from  the  ereature,  to  the 
great  C^reator,  with  an  awful  and  reverential  aftonifhment,  at  that  power 
which  could  inform  fuch  a flupendous  mafs  of  animal  matter,  with  every 
degree  of  fupplenefs  and  adlivity,  neceflary  for  its  prefervation  and  happinefs, 
and  indue  it  with  inftindiive  faculties  inferior  to  none,  and  fuperior  to  moll 
of  the  animal  creation. 

The  Elephant  is  undoubtedly  the  largefl  quadruped  known;  Ibme,  indeed, 
have  thought,  from  the  immenfe  bones  and  teeth  found  under-ground,  in 
Siberia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  that  an  animal  exifts,  or  has  once  exifted, 
much  larger  than  the  largefi;  Elephant  now  known,  and  the  name  of  the 
IMammouth  has  been  given  to  it.  What  feems  to  favour  this  opinion  is, 
that  although  the  grinders  found  in  Siberia  much  refemble  thofe  of  the 

(a)  The  name  of  this  animal  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Alapb,  which  fignifies  to  teach  or  inftrudt, 
on  account  of  its  extraordinary  docility  and  higacity. 
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Elephant,  yet  the  curvature  of  the  tufks  is  different;  notwithfianding  which, 
Mr.  Pennant  aflents  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think  they  once  belonged  to 
the  Elephant.  As  to  what  are  found  in  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  they  all  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  Elephant  in  many  partieulars,  which  have  been  noticed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  in  an  ingenious  effay,  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadiions,  Yol.  Iviii.  34,  to  which  we  refer  the  more  curious  reader. 
Thefe  foffil  bones  are  alfo  found  in  Peru  and  the  Brazils.  There  is  certainly 
abundance  of  room  for  fuch  a race  of  animals  in  the  immenfe  forefls  and 
wilds,  which  are  hitherto  only  known  by  their  name  and  lituation;  but,  till 
one  of  them  has  been  feen  alive,  the  matter  muft  remain  in  obfcurity.  If  no 
fuch  animal  ever  exifled(A),  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  Elephant 
formerly  grew  to  a llature  much  exceeding  that  of  the  prefent  race,  as  the 
bones,  jufl  mentioned,  are  frequently  much  larger  than  any  found  in  the 
largefl  Elephant  at  this  time. 

There  are  certain  accounts  that  the  Elephant  attains  the  height  of  twelve 
feet,  and  fome  are  laid  to  have  been  found  even  three  feet  higher (b).  They 
are  much  larger  in  Africa  than  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  any  thing  clumfier  than  the  appearance  of  this  animal.  The  head 
is  enormoully  large,  and  joined  to  the  body  by  a neck  fo  thick  and  unwieldy, 
that  although  it  has  as  many  joints  in  the  bone  as  other  quadrupeds,  it  would 
not  be  poffible  for  it  to  reach  the  vegetables  on  which  it  feeds,  were  it  not 
for  the  affillance  of  the  probofcis,  or  trunk,  with  which  it  is  furniHied  at  the 
end  of  its  nofe.  This  wonderful  organ  is  cartilaginous,  hollow  like  a tube, 
compofed  of  many  rings,  extremely  flexible,  and  withal  fo  flrong,  that  it  is 
capable  of  breaking  off  large  branches  of  trees,  to  force  its  way  through  the 
thick  woods;  with  it  the  Elephant  lifts  heavy  burdens,  either  to  carry  them, 
or  to  place  them  on  its  back;  it  is  through  this  canal  that  the  animal  breathes 

(a)  Mr.  Pennant  very  properly  obferves,  tliat  “ it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  animal  yet  exitls  in 
fome  of  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  vaft  new  continent,  impenetrated  yet  by  Europeans.  Providence  maintains 
and  continues  every  created  fpecies;  and  we  have  as  much  alTui'ance,  that  no  race  of  animals  will  any  more 
ceafe,  ■wdiile  the  earth  remaineth,  than  feed  time  and  karojifl,  cold  and  heat , fumtner  and  ‘winter,  day  and  nightd^ 

(b)  Pennant. 
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and  fmells;  in  fliort,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a long  extended  nofe,  largelt 
near  the  head,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  extremity,  where  it  is  furnidied 
with  a kind  of  moveable  finger,  which  feems  to  divide  the  opening  into  two 
parts,  or  fometimes  almofl:  entirely  to  clofe  it  up.  It  is  poflefled  of  exquilite 
fenfibility,  and  capable  of  taking  up  the  fmallefl:  bodies  from  the  ground; 
this  part  is  fo  necefiary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Elephant,  that,  without  it, 
it  could  not  exift,  or  convey  any  nourifiirnent  to  its  mouth,  which  is  fituated 
at  the  under  part  of  the  head,  and  feems  rather  joined  to  the  breafi  than  the 
head.  It  enjoys  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  high  perfection,  and  will  inftantly 
difcover  food  in  the  pocket  of  any  one  near  it,  and  take  it  out  with  its  trunk 
with  great  dexterity.  The  ears  are  very  long,  large,  and  thick;  the  eyes 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  head,  and  the  tongue  is  fmaller  than 
might  be  expected. 

This  animal  has  only  four  grinders  in  each  jaw;  in  the  upper  jaw  are  two 
vaft  tufks,  which  point  forwards  and  bend  upwards;  the  largefi:  imported  into 
England  are  feven  feet  long,  and  weigh  152  pounds  each;  they  are  of  a very 
hard  and  firm  contexture,  well  known  by  the  name  of  ivory,  and  greatly 
ufed  by  dilierent  artificers.  The  back  of  the  Elephant  is  much  arched;  the 
legs  are  thick,  and  appear  like  vat!  pillars ; the  feet  are  not  divided,  but,  at  the 
exti:emities,  they  terminate  in  five  round  hoofs;  the  tail  refembles  that  of  a 
hog.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  dulky,  which  varies  to  black,  and 
fometimes  white,  and  even  fpotted;  but  thefe  are  efteemcd  great  rarities.  The 
(kin  is  very  thick  and  hard,  and,  when  well  drelled,  is  proof  againfi;  a mulket 
ball;  it  appears  all  over  chapped  and  cracked,  like  the  bark  of  an  oak,  with  a 
few  black  hairs  very  thinly  fcattered  on  it.  The  voice  of  the  Elephant  is  a 
hollow  kind  of  roar,  which  is  eafily  excited  by  attempting  to  take  hold  of  the 
trunk,  of  which  it  is  very  jealous,  as  if  confcious  that  its  well-being  entirely 
depends  on  the  prefervation  of  that  ufeful  organ;  when  it  is  much  provoked, 
its  roaring  is  tremendoufly  dreadful,  as  may  well  be  imagined  from  the 
enormous  bulk  of  the  animal. 

Although  the  general  appearance  of  the  Elephant  does  not  promife  great 
alertnefs  in  its  actions,  or  fwiftnefs  in  its  paces,  yet  it  performs  all  its  motions 
with  great  eafc  and  velocity.  Its  ufual  pace  is  flow  and  circninfpecl,  though , 
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not  heavy;  it  is  a grave  kind  of  march,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  in  an 
hour;  ’when  he  would  avoid  danger,  or  attack  an  enemy,  he  lengthens  and 
quickens  his  ftep,  fo  as  to  keep  up  with  a horfe  on  a britk  gallop,  though  not 
at  full  Ipeed.  The  Indian  hunters  remark,  that  he  turns  eafier  to  the  right 
than  to  the  left.  He  delights  to  flounder  in  limpid  water,  and  fwims  long 
with  eale,  elpecially  when  feveral  are  together,  provided  the  waves  or 
current  are  not  too  violent.  He  is  alfo  very  fond  of  fucking  up  a large 
quantity  of  water  in  his  trunk,  part  of  which  he  conveys  to  his  mouth,  and 
drinks,  and  he  diredls  liis  trunk  fo  as  to  let  the  remainder  run  over  every 
part  of  his  body. 

The  Angular  modefly  of  this  animal  leaves  us  hitherto  in  the  dark  as  to 
its  mode  of  generation;  fome  authors,  indeed,  pretend  to  defcribe  it,  but 
their  relations  are  fo  contradictory  and  improbable,  that  little  or  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  them.  The  female  is  much  lefs  than  the  male, 
and  is  generally  allowed  to  go  one  year  with  young,  though  Ariftotle  fays 
file  goes  two  years.  She  has  two  teats,  which  are  placed  between  the 
fore-legs. 

The  Elephant  does  not  arrive  at  its  full  growth  till  it  is  thirty  years  old, 
and  lives  in  a ftate  of  captivity  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  though  it  is  probable  they  live  much  longer  in  a 
ftate  of  freedom.  It  has  been  aflerted  that  the  young  one  fucks  its  mother 
through  its  trunk,  but  this  feems  an  error.  Mr.  Foucher  D’Obfonville,  who 
lived  fome  time  in  India,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  matter.  A 
young  one,”  fays  he,  of  two  or  three  months  old,  about  the  height  of  a 
bullock,  of  a year  and  a half,  but  more  bulky,  was  kept  at  a houfe  oppoAte  to 
my  lodging,  at  Coemboutour,  in  the  Maipour,  whence  I had  frequent 
opportunities  of  obferving  that,  as  foon  as  the  female  lay  down  on  her  litter, 
the  young  one  feized  her  teat,  and  prelTed  it  in  his  mouth,  his  trunk  lying 
carelefsly  on  his  dam’s  body.  It  is  true,  I have  fometimes  feen  this  young 
one,  particularly  when  ftanding,  feize,  play  with,  and  carefs  the  teat  of  the 
dam  with  his  trunk.  However,  I do  not  fuppofe  it  poflible,  at  his  age,  to 
draw  even  a few  drops  of  milk,  by  this  mode;  I fay  a few  drops,  for  as  to  a 
larger  quantity  it  was  abfolutely  impolTible,  in  as  much  as  the  oriAce  of 
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his  trunk  was  then  too  narrow  to  admit  of  his  embracing  the  part 
conveniently.  It  was  this  kind  of  fact,  perhaps,  feen  fuperficially,  which 
occationed  the  error  of  certain  travellers,  while  others,  remarking  that  the 
Elephants  c[uench  their  third;  by  pumping  the  water  through  their  trunk  into 
their  throat,  fuppofed  it  a probable  inference,  that  they  fucked  after  the  tame 
manner ; but  whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  the  error  is  indubitable.” 

The  wild  Elephant  in  India  feeds  on  herbs,  fruits,  corn,  and  the  tender 
parts  of  tlirubs;  he  is  very  fond  of  the  bamboo  grain  (a),  and  the  food  given 
him,  when  tame,  is  not  very  different.  By  way  of  regale,  he  is  fometimes 
fed  with  dumplins  made  of  wheat  flour,  boiled  rice,  or  other  corn  kneaded 
up  with  butter  and  molalfes,  to  which  fome  bottles  of  arrack  are  added. 

Like  motl  herbivorous  animals,  the  Elephant  lives  in  fmall  focieties,  having 
a chief  always  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  which,  in  cafe  of  danger,  advances 
firll,  and  all  unite  their  efforts  for  their  mutual  defence. 

The  captivity  of  the  Elephant  does  not  prevent  the  return  of  the  rutting 
feafons;  the  female  then  appears  uneaty,  but  is  gentle  and  obedient, 
notwithllanding : but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  male,  his  ardor  renders  him  furious, 
and  he  often  breaks  his  chains;  when  at  large,  he  wanders  about  with  an 
unequal  gait,  fometimes  flow,  fometimes  precipitate;  all  who  come  in  his 
way  a.re  liable  to  experience  the  etfedls  of  his  fury,  and  even  his  cornac,  or 
driver,  is  not  fafe.  He  would,  indeed,  do  much  mifehief,  if  his  fury  was  not 
oppofed  by  men  who  run  before  him  with  long  pikes,  which  they  threaten  to 
thrufl  in  his  eyes. 

The  Elephant  feems  to  poffefs  many  moral  qualities,  which  almofl;  bef]3eak 
a refined  kind  of  inflindt,  approaching  towards  reflexion.  He  is  remarkably 
fufceptible  of  gratitude,  attachment,  pride,  emulation,  and  rancour.  He 
apparently  comprehends,  in  two  or  three  years,  every  thing  his  cornac  or 
driver  commands  him  to  do;  he  haflens  or  flackens  his  pace,  in  obedience  to 

(a)  The  bamboo  fomewhat  refembles  the  jointed  ftraw  of  wheat,  but  on  a much  larger  fcale^  it  bears  an 
car  containing  a grain  very  like  oats,  but  in  colour,  fize,  and  tafte  more  refembling  fmall  wheat.  It  affords 
fubftantial  nourifhment,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  chain  of  mountains,  which  divides  the  peninfula, 
frequently  ufe  it  inltead  of  rice. 
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his  voice,  or  the  imprelTion  of  his  hand  armed  with  a fliarp  hook,  called 
ankocha.  He  lies  down  on  his  belly,  that  he  may  be  mounted  wdtli  greater 
eafe,  or  prefents  his  leg  bent,  by  way  of  a Hep,  and  affids  his  mader  to  mount 
on  his  back  with  his  trunk.  At  the  word  of  command,  he  performs  the 
office  of  executioner ; he  feizes  a criminal  with  his  trunk,  todes  him  in  the 
air,  and  then  tramples  him  to  death:  in  his  encounters  with  other  animals, 
he  unites  prudence  with  courage ; he  knows,  for  example,  the  danger  he  is 
expofed  to  Avhen  he  fights  a Tiger;  fenfible  that  his  trunk  is  the  only  part 
where  he  ean  be  materially  injured  by  his  enemy,  he  takes  care  to  keep  it 
elevated  above  the  reaeh  of  the  Tiger’s  fangs  and  claws,  and  endeavours  to 
give  him  an  effedlual  droke,  that  he  may  dun  him,  and  then  erudi  him  under 
his  feet,  or  rudi  upon  him  with  impunity,  and  transfix  him  with  his  tufks. 
If  well  educated,  he  is  not  difmayed  by  fireworks,  or  even  the  roaring  of 
cannon.  Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  Elephant  was  mueh  ufed 
in  battle;  a tower  or  platform  was  fadened  on  his  baek,  eapable  of  eontaining 
four  or  five  eombatants,  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  javelins,  &c.  he  was  alfo, 
fometimes,  taught  to  rudi  on  the  enemy,  having  a ehain  fadened  to  his  trunk, 
with  whieh  he  made  dreadful  havoek  among  the  ranks,  knocking  down  and 
killing  all  that  dood  in  his  way;  but  fince  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  he  is  no  longer 
fent  to  the  field  of  battle,  except  for  fhow,  as  he  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
on,  but  when  rendered  furious  by  defperate  wounds,  he  will  fometimes 
avenge  himfelf  on  his  friends. 

The  natural  temper  of  the  Elephant  is  mild  and  eireumfped;,  and  he  is 
never  cruel  from  ferocious  brutality,  as  the  Buffalo  and  fome  other  animals 
are.  He  is  with  diffieulty  provoked  to  affault  or  eombat  with  other  creatures, 
and  though  otherwife  obedient,  he  refufes  at  fird  with  evident  figns  of 
horror. 

The  following  anecdote,  of  which  Mr.  Le  Baron  de  Lauridon  "was  a 
witnefs,  is  related  by  IMr.  Foueher  D’Obfonville  in  his  Philofophie  Elfays  on 
the  Manners,  &c.  of  foreign  Animals,  and  will  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
fenfible  and  benevolent  charadter  of  the  Elephant.  During  the  lad  war, 
his  zeal,  and  eertain  eireumdanees,  conducted  him  to  Laeknaor,  the  eapital 
of  the  Soubah  of  that  name,  at  a time  when  an  epidemic  didemper  raged 
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dreadfully  among  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  road  to  the  palace-gate  was 
covered  with  the  tick  and  dying,  extended  upon  the  ground,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  nabob  abfolutely  mufi;  pafs.  It  appeared  inevitable  that  the 
Elephant,  on  which  he  rode,  mull  tread  upon  and  crutli  many  of  thefe  poor 
wretches,  in  his  patTage,  unlefs  they  llopt  fome  time  to  clear  the  way;  but 
they  were  in  hade,  and  betides,  fuch  tendernefs  was  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  a prince  of  his  importance.  The  Elephant,  however,  without  appearing 
to  tlacken  his  pace,  or  without  receiving  any  command  to  that  purpofe, 
atfitied  them  with  his  trunk,  removed  fome,  fet  others  on  their  feet,  and 
tlepped  over  the  reft  with  fo  much  addrefs  and  afliduity,  that  not  one  perfon 
was  hurt.  An  Atiatic  prince  and  his  flaves  were  deaf  to  the  cries  of  nature, 
while  the  heart  of  his  beaft  relented;  he,  more  worthy  to  elevate  his  face 
towards  the  heavens,  felt  and  obeyed  the  general  impulfe.” 

The  Indians  ufe  the  Elephant  on  many  occafions;  as,  for  inftance,  when 
an  army  is  to  crofs  a river,  the  cornac  perfuades  him  with  many  promifes,  to 
carry  unufual  burdens,  which  the  animal  readily  contents  to,  and  thus  laden 
will  crofs  rivers  fo  deep,  that  only  the  extremity  of  his  trunk  is  to  be  feen 
above  water.  They  are  likewife  ufed  for  conveying  cannon  to  the  tops  of 
high  mountains,  for  launching  lliips,  &c.  It  is  related  that  one  being  directed 
to  force  a large  veflel  into  the  water,  the  talk  proved  beyond  his  ftrength ; 
whereupon  his  mafter,  with  a farcaftic  tone,  ordered  the  keeper  to  take  away 
this  lazy  beaft,  and  bring  another;  the  poor  animal,  as  if  ftung  by  emulation, 
inftantly  repeated  his  efforts,  fractured  his  Ikull,  and  died  on  the  Ipot(A). 

Elephants  not  only  obey  their  cornacs,  while  they  are  prefent,  but  fome 
will  even,  in  their  abfence,  perform  arduous  talks,  which  have  been  previoully 
explained  to  them.  “ I have  feen,”  fays  Mr.  D’Obfonville,  two  occupied 
in  beating  down  a wall  which  their  cornacs  had  delired  them  to  do,  and 
encouraged  them  by  a promife  of  fruits  and  brandy.  They  combined  their 
efforts,  and  doubling  up  their  trunks,  which  were  guarded  from  injury  by 
leather,  thruft  againft  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  wall,  and,  by  reiterated  lliocks. 


(a)  Ludolph.  Com.  In  Hift.  .^th.  14/. 
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continued  their  attaeks,  Hill  obferving  and  following  the  effecls  of  the 
equilibrium  with  their  eyes;  then,  at  laft,  making  one  grand  effort,  they 
fuddenly  drew  back  together,  that  they  might  not  be  wounded  by  the  ruins.” 
When  a reward  is  offered  to  an  Elephant,  for  any  fervice  he  is  to  perform, 
it  is  dangerous  to  difappoint  him,  as  he  never  fails  to  revenge  the  infult. 

The  princes  and  grandees  of  India  never  travel  without  a great  number  of 
thefe  animals  in  their  fuit,  who  are  employed  to  convey  the  ladies  of  the 
feraglio  on  their  backs,  in  cages  made  of  lattice  work,  and  covered  with  the 
boughs  of  trees;  others  are  ufed  to  carry  the  immenfe  quantities  of  baggage 
with  which  thefe  great  perfonages  always  travel. 

Much  more  might  be  added  concerning  the  moral  and  phyfical  faculties  of 
this  animal;  fuffice  it,  however,  to  fay,  that  gentle,  expert,  fenfible,  and 
intelligent,  he  comprehends,  in  a fliort  time,  the  meaning  of  expreffions  ufed 
by  perfons  to  whom  he  is  accuftomed,  and  is  eafily  taught  to  perform  the 
mofl  important  fervices.  One  thing,  however,  he  needs  not  be  inltrudled  in, 
which  is  gratitude;  generous  by  nature,  he  no  longer  regards  his  own  fafety, 
if  he  perceives  his  mafler  or  benefadlor  in  danger,  but  runs  inftantly  to  his 
afliflance. 

The  Elephant  never  breeds  in  a flate  of  flavery;  it  becomes  neceflliry, 
therefore,  to  recruit  the  numbers,  which  are  unavoidably  confumed  by  difeafe, 
death,  or  accidents:  for  this  purpofe,  the  eaflern  princes  fend  perfons  yearly 
to  the  forefls  where  they  are  found,  who  ufe  various  firatagems  to  catch  them. 
There  is  not  one,  of  the  vafi  number  of  thefe  creatures  trained  for  fervice, 
which  has  not  been  originally  wild  and  forced  into  fubjeeftion.  The  manner 
of  effediing  this  is  curious,  and  worthy  of  notice.  A forefl  is  feledled,  which 
is  known  to  abound  with  Elephants;  in  the  midft  of  this,  a large  piece  of 
ground  is  inclofed  with  llrong  palifades,  between  which  the  boughs  of  trees 
are  interwoven.  This  inclofure  is  narrow  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widens, 
fo  as  to  take  in  a great  trad  of  land:  feveral  thoufand  men  affift  in  the  chafe, 
and  place  themfelves  fo  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  wild  Elephants : this 
they  effeA  by  kindling  fires  at  proper  diflances,  and  making  a dreadful  noife 
with  drums  and  other  difeordant  inltruments,  by  which  the  poor  animals  are 
ftunned  and  terrified ; at  the  fame  time,  another  numerous  party,  afiifted  by 
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Thefe  are  varieties  of  the  fame  Ipecies,  differing  only  in  the  number  of  rifings 
they  have  on  their  backs;  the  Arabian,  or  Dromedary,  having  only  one, 
whereas  the  Badlrian,  or  Camel,  has  two.  The  former  is  the  moll  common : 
the  latter  is  found  only  in  Alia,  and  even  there  it  is  fcarce,  being  almofl 
confined  to  fome  parts  of  Perfia  and  fouthern  Tartary,  Thefe  varieties  will 
breed  together,  and  produce  an  individual  polfefled  of  better  qualities  than 
either  of  its  parents. 

Generic  Characters. 

No  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.. 

Upper  lip  divided  like  that  of  a hare. 

Six  cutting  teeth  in  the  low  jaw. 

Hoofs  fmall. 

No  fpurious  hoofs. 

THE  ARABIAN  CAMEL(a),  OR  DROMEDARY. 

KcK[ji.7iXog  Aooc^iog,  Avijl.  Hijl.  An.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

Camelus  Arabicus,  PLin.  HiJl.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  18. 

Camelus  Dromas,  Gemer  Quad. 


(a)  The  word  Camel  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Gamal,  which  lignifies,  ‘he  has  made  recompenfe,'  oti 
account  of  the  fervices  he  renders  to  his  mailer,  by  carrying  burdens,  and  thereby  abundantly  repaying  him 
for  the  food  he  gives  him.  The  Hebrew  language  ufes  three  names  to  exprefs  the  different  ages  and  fex  of 
the  Camel:  when  it  is  very  young,  the  male  is  called  Biker  and  the  female  Bikra-,  when  full  grown,  the  male 
is  called  Gamal  or  Jama,  and  the  female  Naaka:  and  when  it  becomes  old,  each  fex,  as  if  unworthy  of 
diftinftion,  is  called  by  the  Rabinical  name,  Mcdjam.  The  Arabs  likewife  diftinguifli  its  ages  by  different 
appellations;  thus,  the  young  one  juft  produced  is  called  by  them  Alkauf,  when  half  grown,  they  call  it  Biker; 
and  when  able  to  carry  burdens,  Gamal. — Di&.  Rais,  des  Anim. 
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Camel,  called  Huguin,  Leo  Afr.  338. 

Camelus  Dromedarius,  C.  topho  dorfi  unico,  Linn.  Syji.  Nat.  go. 

Le  Dromedaire,  Buffon,  xii,  211.  tab.  ix. 

, Brijfon  Quad.  33. 

Camel  with  one  Buxch,  Pocock's  Trav.  207.  Shaw's  Trav.  23Q. 

RuJJ'eds  Alep.  56.  57. 

THE  general  appearance  of  this  animal  furniihes  the  moll  eomplete  idea 
of  patience  and  fubmillion.  Being  dellitute  of  horns  and  hoofs,  it  feems 
perfedlly  harmlefs  and  inolFenlive.  It’s  manners  are  as  gentle  as  it’s 
appearance,  except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  when  the  male  becomes  vicious 
almoll  to  madnefs,  and  will  often  bite  its  keeper.  Its  head  is  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  lize  of  its  body;  its  ears  are  lliort,  and  appear  as  if  cropped, 
and  its  neck  is  long,  llender,  and  bending  downwards  at  the  middle;  its 
upper  lip  is  divided  like  that  of  a hare.  It  has  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Its  hair  is  very  foft,  of  a reddilli  afli-colour  in  general,  but  more  dulky 
on  the  protuberance;  it  grows  longell  about  the  neck,  under  the  throat, 
and  on  the  bunch;  its  tail  is  long,  covered  in  the  middle  with  foft  hair,  but 
that  which  grows  on  the  tides  is  coarfe,  long,  and  black;  its  hoofs  are  very 
fmall,  its  feet  broad  and  flat,  divided  above  into  two  parts,  but  underneath 
they  are  entire,  and  covered  with  a Ikin  exceedingly  tough,  though  pliant. 

This  conformation  of  the  feet  fits  it,  in  a wonderful  manner,  for  the  dry, 
burning  fands  over  which  it  is  obliged  to  travel;  their  toughnefs  and  fjDongy 
flexibility  preventing  them  from  cracking,  and  their  breadth,  from  linking  too 
deep  into  the  fands. 

It  has  fix  callolities  on  the  legs,  namely  one  on  each  knee,  one  on  the 
inlide  of  each  fore-leg,  one  on  the  upper  joint,  and  one  on  the  inlide  of  the 
hind-leg,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh;  and,  belides  thefe,  one  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  breall.  It  is  on  thefe  callolities  that  the  animal  fupports  itfelf, 
M hen  it  lies  down,  which  it  is  early  taught  to  do,  to  receive  the  load  it  is  to 
carry  (a). 

(a)  BufFon  fays,  the  Camel,  In  a Avild  flate,  has  not  thefe  callolities,  but  that  they  are  the  elFeft  of  its 
education,  and  badges  of  its  llaA'ery. 
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The  Arabians  begin  their  education  when  they  are  but  a few  days  old,  by 
bending  their  legs  under  their  belly;  they  are  firft  llightly  loaded  and  taught 
to  rife;  their  burden  is  then  gradually  increafed  every  day,  in  proportion  as 
they  acquire  Rrength  to  bear  it,  till  they  are  at  length  enabled  to  fuftain  the 
weight  they  are  deligned  to  carry  with  eafe  and  convenience,  and  they  know 
fo  well  when  they  have  got  their  proper  load,  tliat,  if  at  any  time  they  are 
overladen,  they  will  remain  on  their  belly,  uttering  the  moR  plaintive  cries, 
nor  will  either  perfuation  or  force  compel  them  to  rife,  till  they  are  relieved 
from  the  furplus  of  weight.  The  largell,  full-grown  Camels  will  carry  from 
ten  to  twelve  hundred  weight,  the  fmalleft;  from  fix  to  feven.  In  the  fame 
gradual  manner,  they  are  enured  to  fupport  hunger  and  thirfi;  with  the 
greatell;  patienee,  being  kept  without  food  and  water  for  whole  days  together, 
and  thefe  intervals  of  abftinence  are  lengthened  in  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  fuftain  them,  till  at  length  they  are  enabled  to  exill  without  any  other  food 
than  a few  dates,  or  fome  fmall  balls  of  bean  or  barley  meal,  and  without  any 
drink  for  five  or  fix  days  together.  They  are  indeed  provided  by  the 
beneficent  Creator  with  a wonderful  contrivance,  to  fit  them  for  long 
abflinence,  being  furniflied  with  a fifth  flomach,  befides  the  four  that  they 
have  in  common  with  all  animals  that  chew  the  cud.  This  additional 
Romach,  or  rather  Romachs(A),  for  it  appears  to  conRR  of  feveral  cavities  like 
facks,  ferves  them  as  a kind  of  Rore-houfe,  to  hold  a mueh  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  they  have  prefent  oceaRon  for.  AriRotle,  who  is  peeuliar  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations,  remarks  that  this  animal  always  diRurbs  the 
water  with  its  feet  before  it  drinks,  with  an  iiiRindtive  intent  to  render  it 
heavy,  and  confequently  lefs  fit  to  pafs  off  fpeedily,  and  more  likely  to  be 
retained  in  the  Romach  for  a long  time(B),  but  it  feems  more  probable  that 

(a)  At  the  top  of  the  fecond  ventricle  there  were  four  fquare  holes,  which  were  the  orifices  of  about 
twenty  cavities,  made  like  facks,  placed  between  the  two  membranes  which  compofe  the  fubftance  of  this 
ventricle.  The  view  of  thefe  facks  made  us  think,  that  they  might  be  the  refervatories  where,  Pliny  fays,  the 
Camels  keep  water  a long  time,  which  they  drink  in  great  abundance,  when  they  meet  with  it,  to  fupply 
their  wants  in  the  dry  deferts  they  are  ufed  to  travel  in.  Memoirs  Royal  Acad.  Sekn.  Paris,  p,  39. 

(b)  Ibid,  p.  40. 
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this  inftind:  is  given  it,  to  chafe  away  the  almoft  innumerable  fwarms  of 
infedls  with  which  the  waters  of  warm  climates  abound,  which,  if  fwallowed 
with  the  water,  mud;  inevitably  corrupt  and  render  it  unfit  for  keeping.  In 
this  refervoir  the  water  remains  perfectly  fweet,  and  unmixed  with  the  other 
aliments,  till  the  animal  has  occafion  to  ufe  it,  when,  by  a contraction  of  the 
mufcles,  he  is  enabled  to  force  fome  of  it  into  the  other  ftomachs,  to  macerate 
the  dry  food  they  contain.  As  the  Camel  drinks  but  feldom,  he  takes  a large 
quantity,  and  it  is  not  unufual  for  travellers,  when  they  want  water,  to  kill 
a Camel  for  the  fake  of  what  he  contains,  which  is  always  found  to  be 
perfectly  fweet  and  wholefome.  The  Camel  can  difcover  water,  by  the  fcent, 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a league,  and,  after  a long  abdinence,  will  hafien 
towards  it,  before  the  driver  is  aware  that  it  is  near.  Its  general  pace,  when 
on  a journey,  is  a flow,  unealy  walk,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour 
when  loaded;  it  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  quicken  its  pace  by  blows,  but 
goes  freed:  with  gentle  ufage,  and  feems  irmch  enlivened  by  the  found  of  a 
pipe,  or  any  mufic.  In  this  manner  the  common  fort  will  travel  about  thirty 
miles  in  a day,  and  when  arrived  at  a ftage,  which  is  generally  fome  verdant 
fjpot,  where  water  and  flirubs  arc  plentiful,  it  lies  down  to  be  unloaded,  and 
is  then  turned  loofe  to  feed  and  red;  itfelf.  The  Camel  does  not  wafte  much 
time  at  its  meals,  but  will  eat  as  much  in  one  hour  as  will  ferve  him  for 
twenty-four;  the  coarfed;  weeds  and  flirubs  are  its  delicacies,  and  it  prefers 
the  nettle,  thiftle,  and  prickly  caflia,  to  the  fofted;  paflure.  Thofe  who  have 
often  travelled  the  fame  track,  will  direCt  their  courfe  always  right,  even 
when  their  drivers  are  quite  at  a lofs. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  Camel.  The  Turkoman  is  the  larged:  and 
dronged,  the  Arabian  the  hardied,  that  which  is  called  the  Dromedary, 
IMaihary,  and  Raguahl,  is  the  fwifted,  and  being  more  delicately  fliaped, 
and  inferior  in  fize,  is  never  fufiered  to  carry  merchandize,  but  is  ufed  to  ride 
on,  and  fome  will  travel  an  hundred  miles  in  one  day,  and  hold  it  for  nine 
days  together,  over  burning  delerts,  where  no  other  creature  can  exid. 

All  parts  of  this  animal  are  ufeful  to  its  mader:  with  the  hair,  which  is 
very  long,  in  winter  they  fabricate  beautiful  duffs  for  various  ufes.  Of  the 
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tame,  female  (a)  Elephants,  properly  iiiftrudled,  drive  the  w^ild  Elephants 
gently  towards  the  great  opening  of  the  inclofure;  the  whole  train  of  hunters 
then  gradually  clofe  upon  them,  and  drive  them  imperceptibly  into  the 
narrow  part  of  it,  out  of  which  there  is  an  opening  into  a fmaller  fpace, 
which  is  llrongly  fenced  and  well-guarded.  As  foon  as  one  of  the  Elephants 
enters  this  llrait,  the  paflage  is  inftantly  clofed  by  a ftrong  bar  from  behind, 
and  the  creature  finds  himfelf  completely  fiiut  in.  Some  of  the  huntfmen  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  this  palfage,  who,  with  goads,  urge  the  Elephant  on  to 
the  end  of  it,  where  there  is  an  opening  made  juft  wide  enough  to  let  him 
pafs.  As  foon  as  he  gets  through  this  opening,  he  is  received  by  two  well 
inftriufted  female  Elephants,  who  place  him  between  them,  and,  as  it  were, 
prefs  him  into  the  fervice;  if  he  offers  to  refift,  he  is  foon  reduced  to 
obedience  by  the  difeipline  of  their  trunks,  and  at  length  fufters  himfelf  to  be 
led  to  a tree,  to  which  he  is  bound  by  the  leg  with  ftrong  leathern  thongs; 
the  tame  Elephants  are  then  led  back  to  the  inclofure,  where  they  difeipline 
the  reft,  one  by  one,  in  the  fame  manner.  The  wild  Elephants  are  kept 
bound  to  the  trees  for  fome  days;  each  animal  is  fupplied  with  food  in 
moderation,  by  proper  attendants,  till  he  is  brought,  by  degrees,  to  be 
fenfible  of  carefles  and  kindnefs,  when  he  fufters  himfelf  to  be  led  quietly  to 
the  liable:  the  food  given  him  during  this  confinement  is  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  he  is  led  once  a day  to  water  by  the  tame  ones,  and,  in  about  fourteen 
days,  he  becomes  perfectly  gentle,  and  accuftomed  to  the  voice  and  commands 
of  his  keeper. 

The  manner  of  hunting  the  Elephant,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  differs 
very  much  from  the  foregoing  account,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
the  only  objed:  of  thefc  colonifts  is  to  obtain  their  teeth  and  flefh. 
Dr.  Sparrman  gives  the  following  narrative  of  it  in  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  “ The  Elephant  chafe  I have  here  mentioned,”  fays  he, 
“ was,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  hunters  themfelves,  (a  couple 
of  farmers)  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 

(a)  Hence  Butler’s  limile,  as  Indians  with  a female. 

Tame  Elephant  inveigle  the  male.  Hudihras,  Part  I.  Canto  2. 
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The  very  evening  on  which  they  obferved  this  huge  animal,  they 
immediately  determined  to  piirfue  it  on  horfeback;  though  fo  far  were  they 
from  being  experienced  and  praclifed  Elephant  hunters,  that  they  never  before 
had  feen  one  of  thefe  animals.  Their  horfes,  though  equally  unaccutlomed 
as  their  riders  to  the  fight  of  this  coloflbs-like  animal,  did  not  flinch  in  the 
lead:.  Nor  indeed  did  the  animal  appear  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about 
them,  till  they  came  within  flxty  or  feventy  paces  of  him;  when  one  of  them 
at  that  moment,  agreeable  to  the  ufual  manner  of  the  Cape  huntfmen, 
jumping  from  his  horfe,  and,  fattening  the  bridle,  fell  upon  one  knee,  and 
with  his  left  hand  flicking  his  ramrod  into  the  ground,  and  then  refling  his 
gun  upon  it,  took  his  aim  and  fired  at  the  Elephant,  which  had  then  got 
about  forty  or  fifty  paces  farther  off;  for,  in  this  country,  when  they  hunt 
the  larger  kinds  of  animals,  they  commonly  chufe  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  firing  at  the  diflance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  both,  becaufe  the 
ball,  as  they  think,  does  mofl  execution  at  that  diflance ; and  alfo,  that  they 
may  gain  time  to  mount  their  horfes  again,  and  ride  off,  before  the  wounded 
animal  can  make  up  to  them,  to  take  his  revenge.  Our  fportfman  had 
fcarcely  got  into  the  faddle,  and  turned  round  his  horfe’s  head,  before  he 
found  that  the  Elephant  was  at  his  heels.  At  that  very  inflant,  the  animal 
fet  up  a fiirill  cry,  which  he  imagined  he  felt  pierce  to  the  very  marrow  of 
his  bones ; and  which  occafioned  his  horfe  alfo  to  make  feveral  hafly  leaps, 
and  then  gallop  off  twice  as  fafl  as  before.  In  the  mean  time,  the  huntfman 
had  fufficient  prefence  of  mind  to  ride  his  horfe  up  an  afcent,  well  knowing 
that  Elephants  are  flow  and  unwieldy  going  up  hill,  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  and  the  contrary  in  defcending.  By  this  means  he  not  only  gained 
ground  on  his  antagonifl,  but  his  companion  had  more  time  to  advance  on 
one  fide  of  the  Elephant,  where  he  imagined  he  could  more  eafily  direcfl  his 
fhot  at  the  heart  and  larger  arteries,  connected  with  the  lungs  of  the  animal. 
This  fhot  did  not,  however,  hit  in  any  dangerous  part,  as  the  horfe  was 
rather  unruly  and  pulled  at  the  bridle,  which  the  man  had  hanging  over  his 
right  arm,  at  the  inflant  that  he  had  jumped  off  his  horfe,  and  difcharged  his 
piece.  The  Elephant  now  turned  upon  this  lafl  antagonifl,  but  was  foon 
wearied  of  purfuing  him,  as  the  fportfman  had  an  opportunity  of  riding  away 
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from  him  up  a hill  which  was  Itill  fteeper.  The  two  hunters  afterwards 
found  it  would  anfwer  much  better  to  hold  each  other’s  horfes,  while  they 
fired  their  pieces  by  turns.  The  Elephant,  even  after  the  third  ball,  hill 
threatened  A'engeance ; but  the  fourth  entirely  cooled  his  courage;  he  did  not 
however,  abfolutely  drop  till  he  had  received  the  eighth.” 

The  Elephant  inhabits  India,  and  fome  of  its  greater  iflands,  Cochin-China, 
and  fome  parts  of  China,  and  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Africa.  Thofe  found  in  Africa  have  not  yet  been  domeflicated.  They 
are  only  hunted  for  the  fake  of  their  teeth,  and  flefh,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  ; the  trunk  is  efteemed  a great  delicacy.  The  teeth,  which  come  to 
Europe,  are  all  brought  from  Africa,  thofe  produced  in  India  being  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  long. 


THE  CRESTED  PORCUPINE, 


Generic  Characters. 

T W'O  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

The  body  covered  with  long,  hard,  and  tliarp  quills. 

The  upper  lip  divided. 

Synonims. 

Arijt.  Hijl.  An.  lib.  i.  c.  0.  * 

Hystrix,  Plin,  lib.  viii.  c.  35.  Gefner  Quad.  503.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  2o0. 

Hystrix  Cristata,  Linn.  Syjl.  76. 

Acanthion  Cristatus,  Klein  Quad.  00. 

Le  Porc-epic,  de  Buffon^  xii.  402. 

THE  general  appearance  of  this  animal,  when  compared  with  its  habits, 
lliould  teach  us  not  to  draw  too  hatly  conclutions  from  external  appearances. 
Formidable  as  he  feems  to  be,  from  the  weapons  with  which  nature  has 
armed  him,  he  is  notwithllanding  perfectly  harmlefs  and  inoffenlive.  It 
mutt  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  he  appears  highly  irafcible,  which  has  induced 
the  poet  to  call  him  the  fretful  Porcupine;  but  that  apparent  irafcibility 
probably  arifes  partly  from  fear,  and  partly  from  the  great  redundancy  of  bile 
in  his  conftitution.  His  tharp  quills,  with  which  he  fo  often  threatens  his 
adverfary,  are  never  ufed  but  for  his  own  prefervation.  Inoffenlive  in  his 
nature,  he  is  never  the  aggrelTor,  but  when  roufed  to  a necellity  of  felf-defence, 
even  the  Lion  (a)  dares  not  attack  him. 

Tlie  Porcupine  is  in  general  about  two  feet  long,  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail, 
wliich  is  four  inches  in  length.  The  legs  are  diort  in  proportion  to  the  body ; 


(a)  Kolben, 
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there  are  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  five  on  thofe  behind.  The  head  is 
about  five  inches  long,  the  muzzle  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a rabbit, 
except  that  it  is  always  black;  the  upper-lip  is  divided  ; the  eyes  are  fmall ; 
the  ears  refemble  thofe  of  a monkey,  and  are  covered  with  very  fine  hair;  the 
mouth  is  furnifhed  with  wliifkers  of  a confiderable  length;  the  tongue  is 
covered  at  its  extremity  with  feveral  little  bony  bodies,  like  teeth.  The 
largefl  are  a line  in  breadth ^ their  extremities  are  fharp  and  divided  by  three 
notches,  making  as  it  were  four  fmall  teeth  of  each  (a).  The  back  part  of 
the  head  is  adorned  with  a long  creli;  compofed  of  liiff  bridles,  which  recline 
backwards;  the  body  is  covered  wdth  quills  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long; 
they  are  thickell  in  the  middle  and  fliarp  at  the  points;  thefe  quills  are 
inferted  in  the  animal’s  fkin  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feathers  of  birds,  the 
quills  of  wdiich  they  much  refemble  in  their  conflru(Rion ; their  colour  is 
black  and  w’hite  alternately,  which  gives  the  animal  a very  beautiful 
appearance  ; the  tail  is  covered  with  Ihort,  white  quills,  which  are 
tranfparent,  and  appear  as  if  they  w^ere  cut  off  at  the  ends.  All  the  quills 
naturally  incline  backwards,  and  the  creature  can  eredl  them  at  pleafure, 
which  he  never  fails  to  do  when  irritated;  the  opinion  which  once  prevailed, 
that  the  Porcupine  can  dart  his  quills  at  his  enemy,  is  now  known  to  be 
entirely  unfounded;  the  fides,  belly,  and  legs  are  covered  with  flrong  bridles, 
and  a few  hairs  are  thinly  fcattered  all  over  the  fkin. 

When  the  Porcupine  is  hunted,  or  purfued  by  any  other  animal,  it  never 
attempts  to  bite  or  defend  itfelf,  but  climbs  up  the  drd  tree  it  can  reach, 
wdiere  it  remains  till  the  patience  of  its  adverfary  is  exhauded;  if  it  cannot 
reach  a tree,  and  is  hard  preded,  it  lies  dowm  on  one  dde,  and  prefents  its 
quills  to  its  enemy,  in  which  dtuation  it  dnds  perfect  fecurity. 

The  late  Sir  Aditon  Lever  ufed  to  keep  a live  Porcupine,  which  he 
frequently  turned  out  on  the  grafs  behind  the  houfe,  to  play  with  a tame 
Hunting  Leopard  and  a large  Newfoundland  Dog.  As  foon  as  they  w-ere  let 
loofe,  the  Leopard  and  Dog  began  to  purftie  the  Porcupine,  w ho  at  drd 
endein  oured  to  efcape  by  dight;  but  dnding  that  inedetlual,  he  thrull  his 


(a)  Memoir,  de  I’Acad.  de  Scieii.  p.  149. 
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nofe  into  fome  corner,  making  a fnorting  noife,  and  erected  his  fpines,  with 
\^'hich  his  pnrfuers  pricked  their  nofes,  till  they  quarrelled  between 
themlelves,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  efcape:  we  have 
frequently  been  eye-witnefs  to  this  diverting  fcene. 

The  Indians  make  ufe  of  the  quills  of  the  Porcupine  to  adorn  the  many 
curious  articles  they  make,  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  which  would  not 
difcredit  more  enlightened  artifts;  for  this  purpofe  they  dye  them  of  various 
beautiful  colours,  and  Iplit  them  into  flips,  with  which  they  embroider  their 
balkets,  belts,  &c.  in  a great  variety  of  ornamental  figures. 

The  Porcupine  fleeps  during  the  day,  and  feeds  only  by  night.  It  has  a 

0 

voracious  appetite,  although  it  fupports  hunger  for  a confiderable  time 
without  any  apparent  inconvenience.  The  female  goes  with  young  feven 
months,  and  produces  only  one  at  a time,  which  flie  fuckles  about  a month ; 
during  this  period,  like  all  other  females,  flie  becomes  refolute  in  the  defence 
of  her  offspring. 

This  animal  inhabits  India,  Perfia,  Paleftine,  and  all  parts  of  Africa;  it  is 
alfo  now  found  wild  in  Italy,  though  not  originally  a native  of  any  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  rep  relented  in  the  Plate  as  Handing  on  the  ground. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

The  body  covered  with  hard  and  tliarp  quills. 

The  upper  lip  divided. 

Synonims. 

Hy  STRix  Prensilis,  hill.  Syf. 

Hystrix  Americanus,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  208. 

CuANDU,  Marcgrave  Brafil,  233.  Pifo  Brafil,  qq.  325. 

HoiTZLACuATziN,  Hemaudez  Mex.  322. 

Chat  Epineux,  des  Merchais^  hi.  303. 

THIS  animal  is  not  fo  large  as  the  Cretled  Porcupine.  Its  quills  are 
like  wife  much  iliorter,  being  not  more  than  three  inches  long;  they  are  white, 
barred  with  black  near  their  points,  and  are  exceedingly  tliarp ; its  nofe  is  thort 
and  blunt,  adorned  with  white  whitkers,  and  furnithed  underneath  with  a 
fmall  bed  of  fpines.  It  has  four  toes  armed  with  very  long  claws  on  each 
foot,  and  in  the  place  of  the  thumb  there  is  a great  protuberance.  The  tail  is 
eighteen  inches  in  length;  that  half  of  it  which  is  next  to  the  body  is  covered 
with  tliarp  tpines,  the  other  half  is  naked,  excepting  only  a few  hairs;  the  end 
is  tlrongly  prehenfile.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico  and  Brafil,  where  it  lives  in 
the  woods,  and  feeds  inditferently  on  fruits  and  poultry.  It  fleeps  in  the 
day-time,  and  goes  out  during  the  night  in  fearch  of  its  food.  Its  voice 
refembles  the  grunting  of  a hog,  and  it  makes  a noife  with  its  notlrils,  as  if  it 
were  out  of  breath.  It  climbs  trees  with  great  agility,  and  prevents  itfelf  from 
falling,  as  it  defcends,  by  twilling  its  tail  round  the  branches.  Its  flefli  is 
fat  and  well  flavoured.  This  fpecies  is  reprefented  in  the  Plate  flanding  on 
the  bough  of  a tree. 
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THE  ROYAL  TIGER. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  four  on  thofe  behind. 

Claws  fliarp  and  hooked,  lodged  in  a flieath,  capable  of  being  extended  or 
drawn  in  at  pleafure. 

Head  round,  vifage  Ihort,  tongue  rough. 

Synonims. 

Felis  Tigris,  Linn.  Syft.  Ol. 

Tiger,  Pennant fyn.  Quad.  121. 

Tigris,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  Gefner  Quad.  930.  Raii fyn.  Quad.  l05. 

Felis  Flava,  Brijfon  Quad.  194. 

Le  Tigre,  de  Bujfon,  ix.  129.  tab.  ix. 

TFIE  Royal  Tiger  is  certainly  the  moR  beautiful  creature  of  the  Cat  kind  ; 
but,  as  if  it  were  to  ihew  the  danger  of  attachment  to  beauty,  merely  for  its 
own  fake,  it  is  at  the  fame  time  the  mofi;  cruel,  rapacious,  and  deRruclive 
animal  in  the  creation. 

The  fize  of  the  Royal  Tiger  is  often  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Lion  ; its  ufual 
length,  when  full  grown,  is  about  nine  feet,  and  it  frequently  is  four  feet 
ten  inches  in  height ; notwithftanding  which,  it  is  polTelled  of  as  much  agility 
as  the  Cat,  united  with  prodigious  Rrength;  thus  qualified,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  carries  dread  and  devaliation  wherever  it  goes.  The  Tiger  refembles 
the  Cat  in  its  general  form.  Its  colour  is  a full  yellow,  inclining  to  fawn 
colour,  which  is  deeper  on  the  back,  and  becomes  gradually  lighter  as  it 
approaches  towards  the  belly,  where  it  is  white,  as  are  alfo  the  throat  and  the 
infide  of  the  legs;  the  whole  body  is  beautifully  marked  with  deep  black 
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Rrlpes  or  bands,  which  run  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  ribs,  from  the  back 
down  to  the  belly,  and  form  a,  ftriking  and  elegant  contrail  with  the  yellov/ ; 
round  each  eye  there  is  a white  Ipace  fpotted  with  black,  and  a llripe  of  the 
fame  colour  extends  along  the  cheeks,  from  the  ear  to  the  throat;  the  legs  are 
yellow,  with  fome  black  ilripes  on  them,  the  hair  is  beautifully  glofly  and 
fmooth,  and  looks  like  very  fine  velvet. 

The  Royal  Tiger  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fcarcefi;  of  Quadrupeds, 
and  much  lefs  diffufed  than  the  Lion  : it  is  a native  of  the  Eafi;  Indies,  where 
it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  warmed;  regions. 

The  Tiger  is  feldom  heard  to  roar,  with  much  violence,  in  a Hate  of 
captivity;  but,  when  he  ranges  at  large  the  tyrant  of  the  forefts,  his  cry  is* 
horrible  beyond  defcription.  It  begins  by  intonations  and  reflexions  which 
are  at  fird;  deep,  melancholy,  and  flow ; thefe  prefently  become  more  acute, 
when  fuddenly  colleXing  himfelf,  he  fends  forth  a violent  cr}%  interrupted  by 
long  tremulous  founds,  which  make  a difiraXing  impreflion  upon  the  mind. 
The  night  is  the  time  when  his  roarings  are  ufually  heard,  the  horror  of  which 
is  increafed  by  the  filence  and  darknefs,  and  his  cries  are  repeated  by  the  echoes 
of  the  mountains. 

At  the  dreaded  appearance  of  this  cruel  monller,  which  always  feems  to 
tremble  with  a favage  joy  at  the  fight  of  the  animal  whofe  blood  he  is  about 
to  drink,  mod;  other  creatures  think  only  of  flight,  which  is  often  unavailing: 
if  the  Bear  has  not  time  to  afcend  a tree,  he  is  dead:  the  Dog  has  fcarcely  a 
moment  allowed  him  to  utter  the  cry  of  defpair,  he  is  inflantly  feized  and 
torn  in  pieces  : a large  Bull  is  prefently  overthrown,  and  dragged  away  with 
eafe:  the  wild  male  Buffalo  indeed  will  dart  at  his  enemy,  but  if  he  is  alone, 
he  foon  falls  a viXim  to  his  cruel  antagonifl(A). 

“ A peafant,  in  the  Sundah  Rajha’s  dominions,  had  a Buffalo  fallen  into  a 
quagmire,  and  while  he  went  for  afliflance,  a large  Tiger,  with  its  fingle 
drength,  drew  forth  the  animal,  though  the  united  force  of  many  men  was 
infufficient  for  the  purpofe.  The  firfl  objeX  which  prefented  itfelf  to  the 
people  on  their  return  to  the  place,  was  the  Tiger,  who  had  thrown  the 


(a)  D’Obfonville. 
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Buffalo  over  his  fhoulder,  as  a Fox  does  a Goofe,  and  was  carrying  it  away, 
with  the  feet  upwards,  towards  its  den;  as  foon  as  it  faw  the  men,  it  let  fall 
its  prey,  and  inftantly  fled  to  the  woods:  but  it  had  previoufly  killed  the 
Buffalo,  and  fucked  its  blood.  The  Indian  Buffalo  ufually  weighs  a thoufand 
pounds,  which  is  twice  the  weight  of  our  black  cattle;  from  hence  fome 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  llrength  of  this  cruel  and  rapacious 
animal,  which  could  run  off  with  a creature  twice  its  own  weight  with  fuch 
apparent  eafe(A).” 

Father  Tachard  gives  an  account  of  a combat  he  law  between  a Tiger  and 
three  Elephants  at  Siam,  which  we  fliall  infert,  to  furnidi  a more  complete  idea 
of  the  amazing  flrength  and  courage  of  this  terrible  animal.  A lofty  palifade 
was  built  with  bamboo  cane,  an  hundred  feet  fquare;  and  in  the  midfl  of 
this  place  were  three  Elephants  appointed  for  combating  the  Tiger.  Their 
heads  and  a part  of  their  trunks  were  covered  with  a kind  of  armour,  to 
defend  thofe  parts  from  the  claws  of  their  fierce  adverfary.  ‘‘  As  foon,” 
fays  he,  “ as  we  arrived  at  the  place,  a Tiger  was  brought  forth  from  its 
den,  of  a lize  much  larger  than  we  had  ever  feen  before.  It  was  not  at  firfl 
let  loofe,  but  held  with  cords,  fo  that  one  of  the  Elephants  approaching, 
gave  it  three  or  four  temble  blows,  with  its  tmnk,  on  the  back,  with  fuch 
force,  that  the  Tiger  w^as  for  fome  time  ftunned,  and  lay  without  motion,  as 
if  it  had  been  dead.  However,  as  foon  as  it  was  let  loofe,  and  at  full  liberty, 
although  the  firfl  blows  had  greatly  abated  its  fury,  it  made  at  the  Elephant 
with  a loud  fhriek,  and  aimed  at  feizing  his  trunk.  But  the  Elephant, 
wrinkling  it  up  with  great  dexterity,  received  the  Tiger  on  his  great  teeth, 
and  toffed  it  up  into  the  air.  This  fo  difcouraged  the  furious  animal,  that  it 
no  more  ventured  to  approach  the  Elephant,  but  made  feveral  circuits  round 
the  palifade,  often  attempting  to  fly  at  the  fpeiftators.  Shortly  after,  three 
Elephants  were  fent  againfl  it,  and  they  continued  to  flrike  it  fo  terribly  with 
their  trunks,  that  it  once  more  lay  for  dead ; and  they  would  certainly  have 
killed  it,  had  not  there  been  a flop  put  to  the  combat.” 

“ From  this  account,  we  may  readily  judge  of  the  flrength  of  this  animal, 
which,  though  reduced  to  captivity,  and  held  by  cords,  though  firfl  difabled. 


(a)  Captain  Hamilton. 
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and  fet  alone  againR  three,  yet  ventured  to  continue  the  engagement,  and 
even  that  againtl  animals  covered  and  protected  from  its  fury.” 

]Mr.  D’Obfonville  relates,  that  he  had  occation  to  traverfe  one  of  the  defiles 
of  High  Canara,  lituated  between  Boncombondi  and  Bafibvapatnam,  in 
company  with  Mr.  de  Maifonpre : at  this  place  they  were  informed  a Royal 
Tiger  had,  for  fome  time  pall,  committed  dreadful  ravages.  When  we 
came  to  the  place,”  fays  he,  we  faw  him  lying  in  the  fun;  and,  as  we 
approached  at  the  dillanee  of  about  twenty  paces,  he  inllantly  arofe;  but, 
feeing  many  of  us  well  armed,  he  dimed  with  agility  up  the  other  part  of 
the  mountain,  dillurbed  but  not  afraid.  He  appeared  to  us  nearly  as  high  as 
a middle-fized  poney.  As  we  were  accompanied  by  fix  chofen  feapoys,  it  is 
more  than  probable  we  might  have  killed  him,  but  we  were  encumbered 
with  horfes,  and  on  a llony  road,  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  at  the 
edge  of  which  was  a precipice:  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  very 
imprudent  to  have  attacked  an  animal  which,  though  wounded,  would  not 
have  fallen  unrevenged. 

We  had  not  gone  above  ten  paces  from  the  place  where  the  Tiger  had 
lain,  before  we  faw  a tolerably  large  Hog,  with  long  hair,  come  from 
behind  a rock,  the  mailer  of  which  had  perhaps  been  devoured:  the  poor 
animal  jumped  upon  us,  carelTed  us  exceedingly,  and  would  not  leave  us.” 
Many  intelligent  Indians  afiert,  that  the  Tiger  prefers  the  Hog  to  any  other 
food,  and  that  they  will  fometimes  Heal  them  by  night  from  houfes  where 
there  are  other  animals,  which  they  will  leave  untouched.  It  has  alfo  been 
obferved,  that  Hogs,  even  when  young,  and  confequently  inexperienced,  have 
been  feized  with  an  univerfal  trembling  at  the  fight  of  a Tiger,  and  feemed 
fenlible  of  the  great  danger  they  were  in.  Perhaps  that  innate  and  almoll 
unconquerable  repugnance  between  the  Hog  and  Cat,  the  latter  being  nearly 
related  to  the  Tiger,  is  only  the  remains  of  this  inllindlive  antipathy. 

Tlie  Tiger  is  fierce  without  provocation,  and  cruel  without  necellity; 
when  he  meets  with  a herd  of  cattle,  he  levels  all  with  indifcriminate  cruelty, 
and  hardly  finds  time  to  appeafe  his  appetite,  while  intent  on  fatisfying  the 
malignity  of  his  nature ; if  unditlurbed,  he  plunges  his  head  into  the  body 
of  the  animal  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  it  were  to  fatiate  himfelf  with  blood,  of 
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which  he  drinks  every  drop  before  he  tears  the  body  in  pieces  (a).  He  does 
not  piirfue  his  prey,  but  lurks  among  the  bullies,  on  the  tides  of  rivers,  from 
whence  he  fprings  or  bounds  on  the  unhappy  vidim  with  an  elafticity  and 
from  a dillance  fcarcely  credible ; if  he  mils  his  aim,  he  intlantly  makes  off, 
and  does  not  renew  the  attack.  “ I was  informed,  by  very  good  authority,” 
fays  Mr.  Pennant,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  fome  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  being  on  a party  of  pleafure,  under  a fbade  of  trees,  on  the  banks 
of  a river  in  Bengal,  obferved  a Tiger  preparing  for  its  fatal  tpring ; one  of 
the  ladies,  with  amazing  prefence^  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  an  umbrella,  and 
furled  it  full  in  the  animal’s  face,  which  intlantly  retired,  and  gave  the 
company  opportunity  of  removing  from  fo  terrible  a neighbour (b).” 

Another  party,  the. memory  of  one  of  which  is  tlill  dear  to  thofe  who 
knew  his  worth,  had  not  the  fame  good  fortune.  The  event  is  thus  related, 
by  a gentleman  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  horrid  feene.  Yetlerday 
morning,  Dec.  22,  1792,  Mr.  Downey,  Lieut.  Pyetinch,  poor  Mr.  Munro(c), 
and  myfelf  went  on  fhore,  on  Saugur  itland,  to  fhoot  deer.  We  faw 
innumerable  tracks  of  them,  as  well  as  of  Tigers ; notwithtlanding  which 
we  continued  our  tport  till  half  pafl  three,  when  we  iat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  to  refrelh  ourfelves,  and  had  juft  commenced  our 
meal,  when  we  were  told  a fine  deer  was  within  fix  yards  of  us : 
Mr.  Downey  and  I immediately  jumped  up,  to  take  up  our  guns;  I had 
but  juft  laid  hold  of  mine,  when  I heard  a roar  like  thunder,  and  faw  an 
immenfe  Royal  Tiger  Ipring  on  the  unfortunate  Munro,  who  was  fitting 
down:  in  a moment  his  head  was  in  the  beaft’s  mouth,  and  he  rufiied  into  the 
jungle  with  him,  with  as  much  eafe  as  I could  lift  a kitten;  tearing  him 
through  the  thickeft  bullies  and  trees,  every  thing  yielding  to  his  monftrous 
ftrength.  The  agonies  of  horror,  regret,  and,  I muft  fay,  fear,  (for  there  were 
two  Tigers,  a male  and  a female),  rufhed  on  me  at  once;  the  only  effort  I 
could  make,  was  to  fire  at  him,  though  the  poor  youth  was  ftill  in  his  mouth. 
I relied  partly  on  Providence,  partly  on  my  own  aim,  and  fired  a mufquet. 
The  Tiger  ftaggered  and  feemed  agitated,  which  I took  notice  of  to  my 

(a)  Pennant.  (b)  Pennant’s  Syn.  Quad,  l68.  (c)  Only  fon  of  Sir  Hedtor  Munro,  K.  B. 
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companions.  Mr.  Downey  then  fired  two  fliots  and  I one  more.  We 
retired  from  the  jungle,  and  a few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Munro  came  up  to  us, 
all  over  blood,  and  fell.  We  took  him  on  our  backs  to  the  boat,  and  got 
every  medical  afliflance  for  him,  from  the  Valentine  Eall  Indiaman,  but  in 
vain;  he  lived  twenty-four  hours  in  the  utmofl  torture;  his  head  and  fkull 
were  torn  and  broke  to  pieces,  and  he  was  wounded  by  the  claws,  all  over 
his  neck  and  dioulders;  but  it  was  better  to  take  him  away,  though 
irrecoverable,  than  leave  him  to  be  mangled  and  devoured. 

I mufl  obferve,  there  was  a large  fire  blazing  clofe  to  us,  compofed  of 
ten  or  a dozen  whole  trees ; and  eight  or  ten  of  the  natives  were  about  us ; 
many  fliots  had  been  fired  near  the  fpot,  and  there  was  much  noife  and 
laughing  at  the  time;  but  this  ferocious  animal  difregarded  all. 

The  human  mind  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  feene;  it  turned  my  very 
foul  within  me.  The  beafl  was  about  four  feet  and  a half  high,  and  nine 
long.  His  head  appeared  as  large  as  an  Ox’s,  his  eyes  darted  file,  and  his 
roar,  when  he  firfl  feized  his  prey,  will  never  be  out  of  my  recollection.  We 
had  fcarcely  pufhed  our  boat  from  that  curfed  fliore,  when  the  Tigrefs  made 
her  appearance,  raging  mad  almofl,  and  remained  on  the  fand,  as  long  as  the 
diftance  would  allow  me  to  fee  her.” 

Thus  is  the  Tiger  the  fcourge  of  the  countries  where  he  is  found ; he  fears 
neither  man  nor  beafl,  and  will  attack  the  Lion,  Elephant,  and  Rhinoceros,  and 
often  with  fuccefs.  His  fpirit  feems  untameable,  neither  force  nor  kindnefs  can 
make  the  leafl  impreflion  on  his  flubborn  nature.  The  carefles  of  his  keeper 
have  no  influence  on  his  heart  of  iron;  he  fnaps  at  the  hand  which  feeds  him, 
and  feems  to  confider  every  living  objeCl  as  deflined  for  his  prey.  When  the 
Tiger  exprefles  his  refentment,  he  fhews  his  teeth,  moves  the  mufcles  and  fkin 
of  his  face,  and  fends  forth  horrible  fiirieks. 

Hunting  the  Tiger  is  a favourite  amufement  with  fome  of  the  eaflern  princes, 
who  go  in  fearch  of  them,  attended  by  confiderable  bodies  of  men  well 
■mounted  and  armed  with  lances ; as  foon  as  they  are  roufed,  they  are 
inflantly  attacked  by  pikes,  arrows,  and  fabres  on  all  fides,  and  prefently 
deflroyed;  but  this  diverfion  is  always  attended  with  danger,  for  if  the  Tiger 
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feels  himfelf  wounded,  lie  feldom  retreats  without  faerifieing  fome  one  to 
his  vengeanee. 

The  female  Tiger  goes  three  months  with  young,  and  produees  feveral  at 
a litter(A):  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  endeavours  of  the  inhabitants> 
to  extirpate  this  eruel  and  detlrudtive  creature,  prove  ineffedlual.  Whilll;  the 
has  young  ones  to  bring  up,  die  exceeds,  if  polTible,  her  ufual  rapacity:  if  her 
young  are  taken  from  her  during  her  abfence,  die  purfues  the  robber  with 
inconceivable  fury,  who,  to  fave  a part,  is  contented  to  lofe  a part,  and  lets 
fall  one  of  her  cubs,  which  die  immediately  carries  to  her  den,  and  inftantly 
renews  the  purfuit;  he  then  drops  another,  and  by  the  time  die  has  placed 
that  in  fafety,  he  generally  gets  clear  off  with  the  remainder.  If  die  cannot  find 
any  of  her  young,  die  then  becomes  delperate;  boldly  approaching  towns, 
and  committing  horrid  daughter  wherever  die  goes. 

The  only  benefit  man  derives  from  this  dreadful  animal  is  the  fkin,  which 
is  held  in  high  efleem  all  over  the  Eaft,  and  particularly  in  China,  where  the 
mandarins  cover  their  feats  of  juflice  with  it,  and  apply  it  to  other  purpofes: 
perhaps  it  acquires  an  additional  value  from  the  difficulty  and  danger  with 
which  it  is  procured. 


(a)  D’Obfonville. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Two  canine,  and  fix  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Vifage  long. 

Synonims. 

Canis  Lupus,  Linn.  S)^.  58. 

AV  OLE,  Brit.  Zool.  1.  Ol.  tab.  i. 

Lupus,  Gejner  Quad.  034.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  173. 

Canis  ex  griseo  Flavescens,  Brijfon  Quad.  l/O. 

Le  Loup,  de  Buff'on,  vii.  ZQ.  tab.  i. 

Canis  Sylvestris,  Rzackinjky  Hijl.  Polon.  p.  219. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Wolf  fo  much  refembles  the  Dog,  both  in  his  external 
and  internal  form,  as  to  induce  fome  naturalifts  to  confider  him  as  the  fame 
animal,  in  its  flate  of  favage  freedom,  yet  no  two  animals  can  have  a fironger 
antipathy  to  each  other ; the  fight,  and  even  the  fcent  of  a Wolf,  makes  a 
young  Dog  fiiudder,  and  come  trembling  to  his  mafter  for  protection.  The 
Dog  and  the  Wolf  never  meet  without  either  flying  or  fighting,  and  the 
combat  generally  ends  in  the  death  of  one  or  both;  if  the  Wolf  conquer,  he 
tears  and  devours  his  adverfary;  the  Dog^  more  generous,  contents  himfelf 
with  the  victory,  and  leaves  his  enemy  where  he  falls,  equally  defpifed  and 
hated.  In  fliort  the  Wolf  feems  to  pofl'efs  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Dog, 
without  ary  of  his  good  ones. 

The  Wolf  is  about  three  feet  feven  inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  his 
nofe  to  the  infertion  of  his  tail,  and  about  two  feet  five  inches  high.  His 
eyes  are  lituated  more  obliquely  in  his  head  than  thofe  of  the  Dog,  and  his 
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eve-balls  are  of  a fierj-green  colour,  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  fierce 
and  formidable  air  with  which  he  is  fo  flrongly  marked.  His  ears  are  fliarp 
and  ered ; his  jaws  and  teeth  are  large  and  flrong ; his  tail  long  and  bufliy, 
bending  inwards  between  his  hind  legs.  His  body  is  covered  with  long 
hardi  hair,  the  colour  of  which  is  a mixture  of  brown,  black,  and  grey,  with 
a tinge  of  yellow  ; beneath  the  hair  he  is  well  cloathed  with  an  adi-coloured 
fur,  which  enables  him,  without  inconvenience,  to  endure  the  feverity  of  the 
climates  he  inhabits. 

The  Wolf  is  naturally  dull  and  cowardly,  but  being  driven  from  the 
habitations  of  man,  and  obliged  to  live  in  the  foreft,  where  he  finds  but  few 
animals  to  fatisfy  his  rapacious  appetite,  he  is  often  on  the  brink  of  ftarving. 
Impelled  thus  by  necelTity,  he  becomes  regardlefs  of  danger,  and  boldly 
attacks  thofe  animals  which  are  under  man’s  protedion.  Lambs,  Sheep, 
and  even  Dogs,  or  any  animal  he  can  carry  off,  are  equally  his  prey.  Thefe 
depredations  he  renews,  till  having  been  haraffed  and  intimidated  by  the 
Dogs,  he  becomes  prudent  by  experience,  hides  himfelf  during  the  day,  and 
only  ventures  out  by  night,  when  numbers  of  them,  afl'embled  together, 
prowl  round  the  villages,  detlroying  every  creature  they  meet.  Poflefled  of 
great  flrength  in  the  mufcles  of  his  neck  and  jaws,  the  Wolf  runs  off  with 
a Sheep  or  Lamb  with  the  greatetl  facility.  Indeed,  flieep-folds  have  always 
been  devoted  to  feenes  of  his  devaftation  and  carnage ; and  when  he 
perceives,  by  his  exquifite  fmell,  that  the  flocks  are  houfed,  he  undermines 
the  thrcfliold  of  the  door  with  his  claws,  where  he  enters  to  the  terror  and 
deftrudion  of  the  liarmlefs  fleecy  tribe,  difplaying  the  moft  ferocious  and 
favage  cruelty,  by  immolating  all  he  finds,  ere  he  carries  any  off,  or  his  thirfl; 
for  blood  feems  fatiated.  It  has  been  afferted  that,  when  the  Wolf  has  once 
tafted  human  blood  (a),  he  always  prefers  it  to  any  other;  this  prevailing  notion 
has  given  rife  to  many  fiiperftitious  ftories.  The  old  Saxons  imagined  it  was 
poflefled  by  fome  evil  fpirit,  and  called  it  the  Were- Wolf,  or  Man-AVolf(i3), 
and,  to  this  day,  the  French  peafants  entertain  fimilar  notions. 

(a)  Pennant. 

(c)  Mr.  Verftigan,  who  v/rote  in  the  year  l634,  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  this  fort  of 
fuperftition,  “ The  Were-Wolves,”  fays  he,  “ are  certain  forcerers,  who  having  annoynted  their  bodies,  with 
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Although  the  Wolf  is  the  motl  gluttonous  of  quadrupeds,  devouring  even 
his  own  fpecies,  when  prelled  bj  hunger,  his  rapacity  does  not  exceed  his 
cunning ; always  fufpicious  and  miftmftful,  he  imagines  every  thing  he  fees 
is  a fnare  laid  to  betray  him.  If  he  find  a Rein-Deer  tied  to  a poll,  to  be 
milked,  he  dares  not  approach,  for  fear  the  animal  fhould  be  placed  there 
only  to  entrap  him;  but  no  fooner  is  the  Deer  fet  at  large,  than  he  inflantly 
purfues  and  devours  it  (a). 

The  female  produces  five  or  fix,  and  fometimes  even  nine  at  a litter (b)  ; 
they  are  brought  forth  with  the  eye-lids  clofed,  and  nouridied  with  the 
mother’s  milk  for  fome  weeks  ; when  they  acquire  flrength,  flie  teaches  them 
to  eat  flefli,  by  chewing  it  for  them,  and  early  inures  them  to  flaughter,  by 
bringing  birds  or  fmall  animals,  half  dead,  with  which  they  are  inflrudled 
to  play  as  a Cat  with  a Moufe,  till  at  lafl:  the  vidlims  receive  the  coup 
de  grace,  and  are  devoured.  The  cubs  feldom  quit  the  den  till  they  are 
near  two  months  old,  nor  leave  their  dam  till  they  have  filed  their  firfl 
teeth,  and  completed  the  new  fet,  which  does  not  happen  before  they 
attain  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months.  The  mother,  now  confidering  them 
fufficiently  trained  in  the  means  of  defence,  and  capable  of  providing  for 
themfelves,  deferts  them,  to  bring  up  a new  family. 

The  Wolf  fleeps  as  foon  as  he  has  filled  his  belly,  or  is  fatigued,  and  for 
this  refrefliment  he  prefers  the  day  to  the  night ; like  the  Dog,  he  is  eafily 

an  oyntment  which  they  make  by  the  inftinft  of  the  divell : and  putting  on  a certayne  inchaunted  girdle,  doc 
not  only  unto  the  view  of  others,  feeme  as  Wolves,  but  to  their  own  thinking  have  both  the  fliape,  and  nature 
of  Wolves,  fo  long  as  they  weare  the  fayd  girdle.  And  they  doe  difpofe  themfelves  as  very  Wolves,  in 
wourrying,  and  killing,  and  moft  of  humane  creatures. 

“ Of  tuch,  fundry  have  been  taken,  and  executed  in  fundry  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  One 
Peter  Stump,  for  being  a Were-Wolf,  and  having  killed  thirteen  children,  two  women,  and  one  man,  was  at 
Bedbur,  not  farre  from  Cullen,  in  the  yeere  1589,  unto  a very  terrible  death.  The  flefli  of  divers  parts 
of  his  body  was  pulled  out  -with  hot  iron  tongs,  his  arnies,  thighes,  and  legges  broken  on  a wheele,  and  his 
bod}'  laftly  burnt.  He  d}"ed  with  very  great  remorfe,  defiring  that  his  body  might  not  be  fpared  from  any 
torment,  fo  his  foule  might  be  faved.”  VerJUgan's  Antiq.  p.  23/. 

It  is  not  long  fince  the  punifliment  of  death  was  inflidted  in  this  country,  under  the  idea  of  witchcraft, 
when  confetfions  of  imaginary  crimes  were  often  extorted  from  the  poor  diftraded  vidims  of  this  fiital 
fuperftition. 

(.*.)  Did.  Raifon.  (b)  Buflbn. 
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awakened.  lie  bears  hunger  better  tlian  thirtl,  and  will  live  four  or  five 
days  without  food,  provided  he  is  well  fupplied  with  water. 

Hunting  the  Wolf  is  a favourite  diverfion  among  the  great  men  in  fome 
countries,  for  which  purpofe  they  ufe  Grey-Hounds,  which  are  let  fly  at  him 
in  leaflies,  one  after  the  other.  He  defends  himfelf  well,  threatens  them  on 
all  fides,  and  frequently  efcapes,  unlefs  the  hunters  come  in  time  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  Dogs,  and  difpatch  him  with  their  cutlafles.  He  is  alfo 
frequently  taken  in  pitfalls,  where  he  is  fo  confounded,  that  he  may  be  either 
killed  or  taken  alive  without  much  danger,  though  at  other  times  he  enjoys 
Ins  fenfes  in  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedtion. 

Wolves  inhabit  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afla,  Africa,  and  America  ; they 
formerly  abounded  in  Great  Britain,  but  have  long  fince  been  deftroyed.  King 
Edgar  is.  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl:  who  attempted  to  rid  this  kingdom  of 
tliem,  by  accepting  a number  of  Wolves  heads  as  a pimifliment  for  certain 
crimes  (a).  Notwithftanding  which,  they  continued  increaflng  till  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  when  they  again  became  the  objedl  of  royal  attention,  and  one 
Peter  Corbet  was  vefted  with  powers  to  fuperintend  and  aflifl;  in  the 
deflrueflion  of  them,  till  at  length  the  breed  was  totally  extirpated.  They 
Avere  not  entirely  deflroyed  in  Ireland,  till  the  year  1710,  though  their 
•Wolf-Dogs  ha\x  been  fo  celebrated. 

The  Wolf  is  fubjecL  to  great  A^ariety  of  colour,  difpofltion  and  fize, 
according  to  the  climate  in  which  he  is  bred.  Some  are  found  quite  black, 
'fome  white,  and  fome  inclining  to  yellow.  The  Woh  es  of  Senegal  are  much 
larger  and  more  favage  than  thofe  found  in  Europe.  Thofe  of  EgA'pt,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  fmaller  and  certainly  not  fo  ferocious,  for  they  are  there  taught 
to  dance  and  play  anticks,  which  confer  on  them  an  imaginary  A'alue,  being 
often  fold  for  four  or  fiA'e  hundred  crowns (b). 

No  part  of  the  Wolf  is  of  ufe,  except  his  Ikin  and  fur  ; he  rel])ircs  a 
moft  foetid  A'apour ; and  his  flefli  is  uniA'erfally  difliked.  “ In  fliort,  eA'ery 
AA'ay  oflenfive,  a faA^age  afpeft,  a frightful  howl,  an  infupportable  odour,  a 
perverfe  difpofltion,  flerce  habits,'  he  is  hateful  while  living,  and  ufelefs  AA'hen 
dead(c).” 

(a)  Brit.  Zoology,  p.  62.  (b)  Goldfmith.  (c)  BufFon. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Hoof  undivided. 

Synonims. 

Equus  Asinus,  Lin.  Syf.  loo. 

Ass,  Brit.  Zool.  i.  ii. 

' L’Ane,  de  Bvffon,  iv.  377. 

Asinus,  Gefner  Quad.  5.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  03. 

Esel,  Klein  Quad.  0. 

THE  general  appearanee  of  the  Afs  is  fo  univerfally  known,  that  an 
accurate  defcription  of  it  feems  unnecelTary ; fuffice  it  then  to  fay,  that  its 
figure  fomewhat  refembles  a Horfe,  with  thefe  differences,  that  the  ears  are 
long  and  douching,  the  mane  fliort,  and  the  tail  lias  no  long  hairs  but  at  the 
end  : the  body,  is  in  general,  of  an  afli-colour,  with  a black  lift  extending 
along  the  back,  and  another  acrofs  the  fhoulders ; its  colour,  however,  varies 
to  reddith  brown,  and  dark  brown,  or  chocolate.  The  length  of  its  hair  is 
alfo  different,  according  to  its  manner  of  life,  being  rough  and  fhaggy,  when 
expofed  to  the  hardfhips  of  the  bleak  common  or  heath,  and  fmoother  and 
finer,  when  houfed  and  taken  care  of. 

The  abjeft  and  fubmiflive  appearance  of  the  Afs  bred  in  England,  affords 
but  a mean  idea  of  the  beauties  and  excellent  qualities  of  this  animal,  either 
in  a ftate  of  nature,  or  improved  in  the  breed,  as  much  as  pofiible,  by  the 
art  of  man ; but  if  we  contemplate  this  creature  in  its  native  wilds, 
unabufed  by  the  negledl  and  barbarity  of  man,  we  fliall  find  it  polfell'ed  of 
properties,  which,  were  we  deprived  of  the  Horfe,  would  give  it  a title  to 
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the  firfl  place  in  the  lift  of  ufeful  quadrupeds.  It  is  comparifon  alone 
degrades  him  ; we  do  not  conftder  him  merely  as  an  Afs,  but  as  an  Afs 
compared  with  a Horfe ; in  diort,  we  blame  him  for  not  poflelTing  figure 
and  qualities  to  which  he  has  no  pretenfions.  Although  the  Afs  is,  in 
general,  negledled  and  delpifed,  he  is  neverthelefs  highly  ferviceable  and 
profitable  to  his  mafter,  to  whom  he  is  ftrongly  attached.  If  he  is  obftinate 
and  perverfe,  he  is  generally  made  fo  by  education.  Inftead  of  perfuafive 
and  encouraging  treatment,  he  ufually  receives  hard  blows  and  feverity ; 
and  if  he  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  thefe,  he  is  generally  tormented  by 
ruftics  and  children,  till  he  contracts  habits  of  refentment  which  he  never 
lofes  but  with  his  life.  However  he  may  be  charged  with  obftinacy,  this 
difpofition  is  well  compenfated  by  his  fingular  patience  and  perfeverance. 
Contented  and  fubmilTive,  he  gladly  accepts,  and  even  feems  grateful  for  the 
provender  which  is  wafted  by  other  animals,  and  the  coarfeft  diet  is  to  him 
a luxury : thiftles,  briars,  thorns,  leaves,  and  even  ftraw  fatisfy  his  moderate 
appetite.  It  is  necefl'ary,  however,  to  give  him  plenty  of  water,  otherwile 
he  will  not  thrive  (a);  and,  in  this  inftance  alone,  he  is  delicate;  he  will 
drink  none  but  the  clcareft,  and  gives  the  preference  to  rivulets  with  which 
he  is  well  acquainted  (b).  He  carefully  avoids  wetting  his  feet,  and  will 
turn  out  of  his  path  rather  than  walk  through  a puddle.  He  is  fond  of 
rolling  in  the  duft,  though  encumbered  with  his  load.  AVhen  he  is  overladen, 
he  hangs  down  his  head,  and  lowers  his  ears  ; and,  if  greatly  abufed,  opens  his 
mouth  and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a fcornful  manner.  It  is  impoflible  to  make 
him  move  with  his  eyes  covered.  His  paces  are  like  thofe  of  the  Horfe, 
only  in  miniature  : his  voice  is  a difagreeable  difcordant  bray,  produced  by  an 
alternate  fucceftion  of  flats  and  fharps,  at  diftant  intervals.  The  voice  of  the 
female  is  fliriller  and  clearer  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  fkin  of  this  animal  is  remarkably  hard,  thick,  and  dry;  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  reafon  why  it  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  vermin  than -any  other  quadruped, 
and  lefs  fenfible  to  the  whip,  and  the  flinging  of  flies.  It  is  elaftic,  and  is 
ufed  for  different  purpofes,  fuch  as  to  make  drums,  flioes,  parchment  for  the 
leaves  of  pocket-books,  &c. 


(a)  Di£t.  Ralfon. 


(e)  BufFon. 
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The  flefli  of  the  Afs  is  hard  and  unfit  for  food,  although  that  of  the  wild 
Afs  is  elleemed  a delicacy  ; the  milk  is  univerfally  known,  and  efleemed  as 
an  approved  fpecific  in  many  difeafes ; it  is  confidered  as  a great  blunter  of 
acrimony,  is  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  highly  nutritious,  and  has 
maintained  its  reputation  ever  fince  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

The  Afs  appears  to  have  been  originally  a native  of  Arabia,  where  the 
patriarch  Job  reckons  one  thoufand  She-Afles  as  a part  of  his  riches : thence 
it  is  probable  he  palled  through  Egypt  into  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  Sweden.  Warm  climates  fuit  him  bell,  and  he  gradually 

diminillies  in  lize  and  good  qualities,  in  proportion  as  he  advances 
northward.  Though  the  climate  of  South  America  is  perfe6l]y  confonant 
with  the  nature  of  the  Afs,  none  of  thefe  animals  were  found  there  till  they 
were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  The  breed  of  them  is  now  fo  much 
increafed,  that  they  are  found  wild  in  the  woods  in  great  numbers ; fo  as  to 
become  a nuifance.  They  equal  the  Horfe  in  fwiftnefs,  and  are  not  to  be 
retarded  in  their  career  by  declivities  or  even  precipices.  They  are 
frequently  taken  in  fnares,  and,  having  once  borne  a load,  their  fleetnefs  and 
ferocity  inllantly  forfake  them,  and  they  foon  allume  the  dull  and  dupid  look 
of  thofe  which  are  tame.  They  always  feed  in  herds,  and  will  not  fuffer  a 
Horfe  to  adbciate  with  them. 

The  Spaniards  belt  know  the  value  of  the  Afs ; they  ufe  every  method  to 
improve  the  breed,  and  it  is  common  to  fee  them  there  above  fifteen  hands 
high.  They  are  ufed  to  ride  on,  as  faddle  Horfes,  and  are  particularly  ufeful 
in  that  mountainous  country,  being  never  known  to  trip  or  make  a falfe 
Hep.  The  Arabians  have  alfo  taken  great  pains  to  improve  the  breed,  and 
perfect  the  good  qualities  of  this  ufeful  animal:  they  have  a race  which  is  far 
fuperior  to  all  others,  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  vivacity,  as  for  their  fure 
and  ealy  pace.  A well  educated  Afs  of  this  kind  will  fell  for  25l.  llerling. 
The  IMoullacks  and  diftinguifiied  men  of  letters  commonly  ride  on  them. 

In  India,  the  Afs  is  much  degenerated,  which  is  evidently  from  a want  of 
proper  care  in  preferving  the  breed,  as  the  climate  is  as  favourable  to  them 
as  that  of  Arabia.  The  native  Afs  of  India  is  feeble,  fmall,  and  bow-legged; 
it  is  fubjebt  to  be  lliort- winded,  to  remedy  which  inconvenience,  a deep 
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incifion  is  made  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  in  a 
perpendicular  diredlion  to  the  interior  angle  of  the  eye ; this  incifion  is 
kept  open  while  it  is  healing,  and  gives  a very  difagreeable  look  to  the 
animal  (a).  The  AlTes  of  Arabia  and  Perfia  are  like  wife  fubjedl  to  the  fame 
defect,  for  which  it  is  ufual  to  flit  their  noflrils  on  the  fides,  which  has  a 
better  appearance. 

The  Ikin  of  the  wild  Afs  is  covered  with  little  tubercles ; with  it  the 
orientals  make  their  fagri,  which  we  call  fliagreen,  and  ufe  for  watch-cafes, 
and  other  purpofes ; the  part  of  the  fldn  made  ufe  of,  is  that  which  grows 
near  the  rump  ; the  granulations  are  much  helped  by  art(B). 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  held  the  Afs  in  high  eftimation.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Quintus  CEtius,  a Roman  fenator,  gave  four  hundred  crowns  for  one,  and 
that  Heliogabulus  caufed  them  to  be  diftributed  among  the  people,  and 
confidered  them  as  a magnificient  prefent(c).  Olearius  relates,  that  he  was 
once  invited  by  the  King  of  Perfia  to  an  entertainment  of  fruits  and  fweet 
meats  ; for  which  purpofe  he  was  conducted  to  the  top  of  a building  formed 
like  a theatre  ; as  foon  as  the  repafl;  v^'as  ended,  upwards  of  thirty  wild  Afles 
were  brought  into  the  area ; the  king  diverted  himfelf  for  fome  time  by 
fliooting  at  them  both  with  bullets  and  arrows,  and  when  fome  of  them 
were  wounded,  he  permitted  the  ambafliidors  and  nobles  to  partake  of  the 
fport ; the  poor  animals,  tormented  with  the  pain  caufed  by  the  arrows 
flicking  in  them,  and  unable  either  to  efcape  or  defend  themfelves  from  the 
aflaults  of  their  enemies,  began  biting,  kicking,  and  rolling  over  each  other 
till  all  of  them  were  killed,  when  they  were  laid  before  the  king,  who  fent 
them  into  the  royal  kitchen  at  Ifpahan,  to  be  drefled  for  food  ; the  Perfians 
fetting  fo  high  a value  upon  the  flefli  of  them,  that  they  have  even  a proverb 
expreflive  of  it.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  thefe  wild  Afles  had  been  taken 
in  the  forefls,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  brought  up  in  large  parks,  merely 
for  the  pleafure  of  hunting  and  eating  them(D). 


(a)  D’Obfonville. 

(b)  Bulfon. 


(c)  DIft.  Raifon. 

(d)  BufFon. 
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The  Afs  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  four  years  old,  and  lives  to  the 
age  of  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years.  He  fleeps  but  little,  and  never  lies 
down  to  take  that  refrefliment,  unlefs  very  much  fatigued. 

The  female  goes  with  young  eleven  months,  and  produces  but  one  at  a 
time,  to  which  flie  is  fo  much  attached,  that  Hie  will  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  defend  it. 

Mention  is. made  of  the  Afs  being  found  in  thefe  kingdoms  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  Ethelred,  about  the  year  870,  and  again  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  notwithflanding  which  the  breed  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
lofl  among  us  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Holingfliead  informing  us,  that  in  his 
time  our  lande  did  yeelde  no  Affes.”  It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  breed 
was  again  introduced ; but  it  was  probably  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  during 
our  intercourfe  with  Spain. 

The  breed  of  the  Afs  is  capable  of  fo  much  improvement,  by  means  of  the 
importation  of  Spanifli  Jack-Alfes,  and  the  ufual  methods  ufcd  with  Horfes, 
that  it  is  furely  an  objed  well  worthy  the  attention  of  this  country,  to  which 
the  animal  feems  now  to  be  fo  well  naturalized.  They  are  found  by  experience 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  working  mines,  the  fituation  of  which 
renders  them  almofl  inaccefhble  to  Horfes : and  as  the  Englifh  Horfe  is  now 
become  fo  valuable  an  article  of  commerce,  and  brings  annually  confiderable 
fums  into  thefe  kingdoms,  it  is  certainly  well  worth  while,  to  encourage  the 
breed  of  an  animal,  fo  capable,  in  many  inftances,  of  fupplying  the  place  of 
it,  and  enabling  us  thereby  to  increafe  our  exports. 

At  a time,  when  the  demand  for  labour,  in  London,  feems  to  be  fo  great, 
that  even  Dogs  are  not  exempt  from  the  general  drudgery  of  life,  being  daily 
yoked  to  the  trucks  of  cheefemongers,  butchers,  &c.  this  patient,  though 
much  abufed,  animal  readily  prefents  itfelf  as  worthy  the  notice  and  adoption 
of  the  public,  for  the  purpofes  of  light  carriage  and  moderate  draught ; more 
particularly,  as  the  expence  of  his  keep  is  very  inconfiderable,  when 
compared  with  that  of  moll  other  animals,  being  generally  latisfied  with 
their  leavings. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  Hupid  and  flubborn  difpofition  of  the  Afs,  but 
we  are  greatly  inclined  to  fulpedl  that  the  alperlion  is  ill-founded ; whatever 
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bad  qualities,  of  this  kind,  he  may  fometimes  poffefs,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  confequences  of  any  natural  defeat  in  his  conftitution  or  temper,  but,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  arife  from  the  manner  ufed  in  training  him,  and 
the  bad  treatment  he  receives.  We  are  the  rather  led  to  this  allertion,  from 
having  lately  feen  one  which  experiences  a very  different  kind  of  treatment 
from  his  mafler,  than  is  the  fate  of  the  generality  of  Affes.  The  humane 
owner  of  this  individual  is  an  old  man,  whofe  employment  is  the  felling  of 
vegetables,  which  he  conveys  from  door  to  door,  on  the  back  of  his  Afs. 
He  is  conflantly  baiting  the  poor  creature  with  handsful  of  hay,  pieces  of 
bread,  or  greens,  which  he  procures  in  his  progrefs.  It  is  with  pleafure  we 
relate,  for  we  have  often  curioufly  obferved  the  old  man’s  demeanor  towards 
his  Afs,  that  he  feldom  carries  any  inflrument  of  incitement  with  him,  nor 
did  we  ever  fee  him  lift  his  hand  to  drive  it  on. 

Upon  our  obferving  to  him,  that  he  feemed  to  be  very  kind  to  his  Afs,  and 
enquiring  whether  he  was  apt  to  be  flubborn,  how  long  he  had  had  him  ? &c. 
he  replied,  Ah ! mafler,  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  be  cruel,  and  as  for  flubbornefs  I 
cannot  complain,  for  he  is  ready  to  do  any  thing  and  will  go  any  where  ; I 
bred  him  myfelf,  and  have  had  him  thefe  two  years ; he  is  fometimes  fkittifli 
and  playful,  and  once  ran  away  from  me ; you  will  hardly  believe  it,  but 
there  were  more  than  fifty  people  after  him,  to  flop  him,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  effed;  it ; yet  lie  turned  back  of  himfelf,  and  never  flopped  till  he  ran 
his  head  kindly  into  my  breafl.” 

The  countenance  of  this  individual  is  open,  lively,  and  cheerful ; his  pace 
nimble  and  regular,  and  the  only  inducement  ufed  to  make  him  increafe  his 
fpeed,  is  that  of  calling  him  by  name,  which  he  readily  obeys. 


Lk  o pa  rd. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  the  fore-feet ; four  on  thofe  behind. 

Claws  hooked,  fharp,  and  lodged  in  a flieath,  capable  of  being  extended  or 
drawn  in  at  pleafure. 

Head  round,  vifage  fliort,  tongue  rough. 

Synonims. 

Unica,  Caii  opufc.  42.  Gefner  Quad.  825. 

Le  Leopard,  de  Buffon,  ix.  151.  tab.  xiv. 

Leopard,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad,  123. 

THE  Leopard  emulates  the  Tiger  in  the  elegance  of  his  form,  and  the 
beautiful  marking  with  which  lus  fkin  is  adorned  : the  colour  of  his  hair  is  a 
lively  yellow,  he  is  ornamented  on  the  back  and  tides  with  fmall  black  Ipots, 
which  are  ditpofed  in  circles  not  far  diftant  from  each  other ; his  face  and 
legs  are  marked  with  tingle  black  tpots;  the  hairs  on  the  breatl  and  belly  are 
longer  than  thofe  on  the  retl  of  the  body,  and  they  are  of  a whitilh  colour ; 
the  tail  is  yellow,  and  adorned  with  oblong  black  marks ; the  length  of  the 
body  is  four  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  two  feet 
and  a half.  This  animal  feems  to  be  fubjedl  to  greater  variety  of  colour,  than 
is  ufually  obferved  in  wild  creatures  ; indeed  it  is  feldom  that  two  of  them 
are  feen  exactly  alike.  «> 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Leopard  is  fierce,  his  eye  is  reftlefs,  and  his 
countenance  cruel ; his  motions  are  fhort  and  precipitate ; he  attacks  and 
devours  every  animal  he  meets,  Iparing  neither  man  nor  bead:,  and  when  thofe 
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which  are  wild,  are  infufficient  to  fatiate  his  cruel  appetite,  he  defcends  with 
great  numbers  from  their  lurking  places,  and  makes  dreadful  dellriudion  among 
the  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  adorn  the  fertile  meadows  of  the  lower 
Guinea.  He  tears  his  prey  both  with  teeth  and  claws,  and  although  he  is 
conftantly  devouring,  his  appearance  is  always  thin(A). 

The  method  generally  ufed  by  the  negroes  to  take  this  animal,  is  to  dig 
pits  and  cover  them  flightly  over  with  Render  hurdles,  on  which  a piece  of 
flefli  is  placed  as  a bait. 

The  tlefii  of  the  Leopard  is  eaten  by  the  negroes,  and  is  faid  to  be  as  white 
as  veal,  and  as  well  tailed. 

The  Ikins  are  brought  into  Europe,  and  held  in  high  ellimation ; fome  of 
the  moll  beautiful  being  fold  for  eight  or  ten  guineas  each. 

The  Leopard  inhabits  Senegal,  Guinea,  and  moll  parts  of  Africa.  He 
delights  in  the  thickell  forells,  and  frequents  the  borders  of  rivers,  to  wait  for 
animals  which  come  there  to  quench  their  thirll. 

An  ingenious  French  philofopher(B)  remarks,  that  nature  employs  claRiing 
oppolitions  of  colour,  and  other  ominous  ligns  to  exprefs  the  characters  of 
favage  and  dangerous  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  to  warn  man  of  their 
approach  or  prefence.  Thus  the  Lion  announces  his  vicinity  by  tremendous 

roarings,  which  refemble  thunder,  and  by  the  vivid  and  inllantaneous  fladies 

% 

^^•hich  proceed  from  his  eyes  in  the  dark  : the  Tiger,'  Panther,  &c.  are 
rendered  confpicuous  by  their  beautiful  colour  and  markings ; the  cries  of 
birds  of  prey  are  Ririll  and  piercing  ; the  Gnat  hums,  and  the  Walp  is 
fpeckled  like  the  Tiger,  with  black  llripes  on  a yellow  ground.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  obfervation,  it  is  in  no  inllance  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
animal  we  have  juft  been  treating  of,  the  beautiful  yellow  colour  of  whofe 
Ikin,  adorned  as  it  is  with  elegant  black  markings,  forms  a contrail  which 
renders  him  confpicuous  at  a conhderable  dillance,  and  gives  the  objeCl  of  his 
purfuit  fome  chance  of  efcaping  from  his  fury. 

A variety  of  this  animal  is  found  in  the  Eall  Indies,  which  has  been  called 
the  Lcller  Leopard.  Its  general  colour  is  much  paler  than  that  of  the  Leopard 
of  Senegal,  and  inclines  more  to  ochre  ; the  lace  is  l})otted  with  black,  as  are 


(a)  Pennant. 


(b)  De  Saint-Pierre. 
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the  breaR  and  belly,  but  the  fpots  are  fmaller  : the  belly  is  white,  Ipotted  with 
black  ; the  back,  tides,  and  rump  are  yellowitli,  and  beautifully  marked  with 
circles  of  black  fpots ; the  tail,  which  is  diort  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  body,  tapers  to  a point. 

The  late  Sir  Atliton  Lever  had  one  of  thefe  animals,  which  he  kept  in  a 
cage  at  Leiceller  Iloufe.  We  have  often  admired  and  carelTed  this  creature, 
who  always  feemed  pleafed  and  gratified  by  the  attention  paid  it,  purring  and 
rubbing  its  tides  againtl  the  cage  like  a cat.  Sir  Aditon  prefented  it  to  the 
royal  menagery  in  the  Tower,  in  which  tituation  w e law  it,  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  a year,  notwithRanding  which  feparation,  it  appeared  perfectly 
to  rccognife  its  old  acquaintance,  and  began  to  renew  its  carefl'es  as  ufual ; 
hence  it  appears,  that  this  animal  is  capable  of  recolleiRion  and  attachment. 


Biii.L 


THE  BULL. 


THE  Englifli  language  has  been  very  liberal  to  this  ufeful  animal,  in 
furnilliing  us  no  lefs  than  lix  words  to  exprefs  its  different  flates  : thus 


Tlie  Male 
The  Female 

The  young  of  either  fex 
The  Male  half  grown 
The  Female  half  grown 
The  Male  rendered  barren 


is  called 


Bull. 

Cow, 

Calf. 

Steer, 

Heifer. 

Ox. 


Generic  Characters. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Horns  cylindrical,  bending  out  laterally. 

Skin  under  the  neck  pendulous,  forming  what  is  called  the  dewlap. 


Synonims. 

Bos,  Gefner  Qiiad.  25.  Rail  Syn.  Quad.  70. 

Ochs,  Klein  Quad.  9. 

Bos  Taurus(a),  Linn.  Syjl.  98. 

Le  Taureau(a),  de  Buff  on,  iv.  43/.  tab.  xiv. 

THE  Bull  certainly  claims  the  firft  place  among  ruminant  quadrupeds, 
as  well  for  its  tize,  as  for  its  beauty  and  fcrvices.  As  it  contributes  moft 
of  any  to  man’s  wants  and  comfort,  fo  it  is  not  confined  to  particular 

(a)  The  Latin  word  Taurus  and  the  French  Taurean  are  both  derived  from  the  Greek  TaX/gos,  which  is 
formed  of  the  verb  raoi  to  extend,  and  a tail,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  extenlion  or  length  of  that 
part  in  this  animal. — DiSl.  Rais,  des  Anim, 
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climates,  but  by  a wonderful  and  providential  conformation,  is  capable  of 
bearing  the  extremes  of  all.  It  endures  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the 
cold  of  regions  covered  almoft  conllantly  with  fnow,  and  all  the  intermediate 
temperatures.  This  is  the  caufe  of  the  very  great  variety  obfervable  in  this 
fpecies,  and  having  been  long  under  the  fubjedion  of  man,  it  polTelles  a 
degree  of  humble  tradability,  which  renders  it  very  valuable.  The  larged  (a) 
and  mod  excellent  varieties  are  found  in  the  idand  of  Great  Britain ; the 
climate  and  rich  padures  of  which  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  animal. 
But  the  varieties  of  dze,  obfervable  in  the  Cow,  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than 
what  arife  from  its  diape,  hair,  horns,  &c.  Thefe  are  fo  extraordinary  as  to 
have  induced  fome  writers  to  condder  them  as  different  fpecies,  and  they 
have  received  names  accordingly,  as  the  Urus,  Bifon,  &c.  they  all,  however, 
polfefs  this  certain  mark,  of  having  fprung  from  one  common  dock  ; namely, 
that  all  the  varieties  breed  indifcriminately  with  each  other,  and  their  young 
ones  breed  again  : add  to  this,  that  the  odspring  of  any  variety  may  be  made 
to  refemble  any  other,  by  altering  the  climate  and  food ; thus  the  Englidi 
Bull,  fent  to  India,  foon  degenerates  in  dze ; and  the  Bifon,  on  the  other 
hand,  foon  lofes  the  hump  on  his  back,  in  England ; and  fo  of  the  red. 

The  Cow  is  furnidied  with  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  has 
none  in  the  upper.  The  two  middlemod  fall  out  at  the  age  of  ten  months, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  two  others,  which  are  broader,  but  not  fo  white ; at 
dxteen  months  the  two  next  white  teeth  are  exchanged,  in  like  manner,  for 
others ; and  this  happens  every  dx  months,  till  all  the  cutting  teeth  are 
renewed  ; they  are  then  long,  pretty  white  and  regular,  but  become  irregular 
and  black  as  the  animal  advances  in  years,  and  their  inequalities  becoming 

(a)  “ Two  Oxen,  bred  and  fed  at  Howjck,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  were  killed  in  March,  1787» 
at  the  age  of  feven  years ; they  meafured,  from  the  head  to  the  rump,  nine  feet  eight  inches  j the  height,  at 
the  Ihoulder,  was  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  they  weighed  one  hundred  and  feventy  eight-ftonc,  five  pounds 
each. — Berwick’s  Quad. 

“ It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  extraordinary  fize  and  excellency  of  the  Englifii  -cattle  is 
owing  to  the  great  induftry  and  attention  beftowed  on  their  breed,  and  to  a judicious  mixture  v/ith  thofe  of 
other  countries ; fuch  as  are  purely  Britifli,  being  inferior  in  fize  to  moft  of  thofe  which  are  produced  on 
the  continent  ” — Beimatu'i  Syn.  ^ad. 
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fmoother,  the  creature  is  lefs  capable  of  chewing  its  food,  which  is  the  reafori 
why  old  Cows  are  in  general  fo  lean. 

The  horns,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  are  fmall,  pointed,  fmooth,  and  neat, 
but  thickeft  near  the  head  : this  thick  part  is  next  year  pulhed  forwards  from 
the  head,  by  a horny  cylinder,  which  is  alfo  terminated  by  another  prominent 
part,  and,  as  the  horns  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  the  animal  lives,  thefe 
fwellings  become  fo  many  annular  knots,  by  which  its  age  may  eafily  be 
reckoned  : in  order  to  do  this,  three  years  mutl  be  allowed  from  the  point  to 
the  firtl  knot,  and  each  fucceeding  knot  or  ring  adds  one  year  to  the  animal’s 
age. 

The  Bull,  Cow,  and  Ox,  generally  live  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

Contrary  to  all  other  animals,  the  Cow  enriches  the  paftures  the  feeds  on, 
and  always  gives  more  back  to  the  foil  than  the  takes  from  it. 

Cows  vary  much  in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give ; fome  yield  fix  quarts 
per  day,  others  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  even  twenty.  The  quantity  depends 
a good  deal,  though  not  entirely,  on  the  quality  of  their  food.  Cows,  fed 
in  rich  paftures,  have  been  known  to  yield  upwards  of  thirty  quarts  of  milk 
in  one  day ; fuch  require  milking  thrice  a day.  The  milk  yields  a great 
quantity  of  butter,  infomuch  that  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  have  been  made 
from  the  milk  of  one  Cow  in  a week. 

The  udder  is  remarkably  large,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  the  fame  nature  that  is  furnifhed  with  four  teats.  It 
always  yields  the  milk  freely  to  the  hand,  although  it  has  not  a young  one  to 
provide  for,  which  it  is  well  known  the  Afs  will  not  do,  but  prefently  grows 
dry,  if  the  foal  either  dies  or  is  taken  from  her : this  property  of  yielding 
milk,  without  a young  one,  feems  to  be  confined  to  horned,  ruminating 
animals,  which  have  cloven  hoofs,  long  inteftines,  are  furnilhed  with  fuet, 
and  deftitute  of  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  : this  definition  includes  Cows, 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  Goats,  though  this  property  is  more  conlpicuous  in  the 
Cow  than  in  any  other  animal,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fize  and  lhape  of  its 
teats,  and  the  capacioufnefs  of  its  udder.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
larger  the  dewlap  is,  the  udder  is  fmaller  in  proportion,  and  the  contrary. 
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'J'he  Cow  goes  with  young  nine  months,  and,  for  the  moll  part,  produces 
but  one  at  a time(A). 

Ox-beef  is  a very  nouridiing  and  Hrengthening  food  : the  fledi  of  a Cow, 
when  young  and  well  fatted,  is  not  much  inferior:  Bull-beef  is  hard,  tough, 
and  dry,  and  is,  therefore,  not  much  ufed  for  food.  The  llelh  of  the  Calf, 
AN’hich  is  called  veal,  is  well  tailed,  ealy  of  digellion,  and  gently  aperient. 

This  animal  bears  cold  better  than  heat,  and  is,  therefore,  found  in  the 
grcatell  perfection  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  where  they  are  alfo 
moll  plentiful.  America  produced  none,  till  the  Europeans  carried  them 
there.  The  largell  are  to  be  met  with  in  Denmark,  Podolia,  the  Ukrain, 
and  among  the  Calmuck  Tartars.  Thofe  that  are  bred  in  mountainous 
countries,  as  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.  are  fmall,  but  hardy,  and 
make  excellent  beef,  when  fattened.  In  Lapland,  they  are  in  general  white, 
and  want  horns.  The  large  hornlefs  cattle,  bred  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
came  originally  from  Poland. 

If  we  may  credit  Boethius,  a race  of  wild  cattle  was  found  in  Scotland 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  which  were  as  white  as  fnow,  and  had  manes 
like  Lions.  IMr.  Pennant  feems  to  favour  this  aliertion,  having  feen  in  the 
woods  of  Drumlanrig,  and  in  the  park  belonging  to  Chillingham  Callle,  in 
Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle,  probably  derived  from  the  wild  breed ; 
they  had  loll  their  manes,  but  retained  their  colour  and  fiercenefs  ; they  were 
of  a middle  lize,  long  legged,  and  had  black  muzzels  and  ears ; their  horns 
were  fine,  and  had  a bold  and  elegant  bend.  The  keeper  of  thofe  at 
Chillingham  faid,  that  the  weight  of  the  Bull  was  thirty-eight  Hone ; of  the 
Cow  twenty-eight : that  their  hides  were  more  elleemed  by  the  tanners  than 
thofe  of  the  tame  breed  ; and  that  they  would  give  fixpence  per  Hone  more  for 
them.  Thefe  cattle  were  as  wild  as  Deer,  and  like  them,  would  inllantly  take 
flight,  and  gallop  away  full  fpeed  on  the  approach  of  a man  : they  were 
never  known  to  breed  with  the  tame  fort : they  were  always  killed  with  a 
bullet,  which,  if  it  wounded  them  any  where,  except  in  the  head,  never 


(a)  The  Abbe  Nazari,  in  the  Journal  LItteraire,  gives  an  account  of  a Cow,  near  the  town  of  Rimini, 
which,  on  the  23d  of  February,  l6/6,  produced  four  Calves  at  once,  all  of  the  ufual  lize,  and  all  of  them  very 
livelj',  healthy,  and  ftrong.  They  all  lived,  except  one,  which  died  through  negleCt. — Dicl.  Rais,  des  Anim. 
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failed  to  render  them  dreadfully  and  dangeroufly  furious,  in  whieh  Hate  they 
eontinue  till  they  are  quieted  by  death. 

The  Ox  is  eapable  of  being  taught,  with  advantage,  to  alfift  man  with  his 
llrength.  Oxen  are,  in  general,  more  profitable  for  the  draught  than  Horfes  ; 
they  are  eheaper  fed,  harnelTed,  and  fiiod ; and  an  old  working  beaft,  if 
dilabled,  will  fatten  as  well,  and  produce  as  good  meat  as  a young  one. 

Almofl  every  part  of  this  animal  is  ufefully  applied  to  the  purpoles 
either  of  food  or  manufadlures.  The  hoofs,  horns,  hide,  hair,  bones,  liver, 
fpleen,  blood,  fat,  marrow,  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheefe,  whey,  gall,  urine, 
and  dung,  have  each  their  particular  ufe,  and  the  want  of  mofi;  of  them 
would  be  fenfibly  felt  by  man.  It  appears  from  the  earliefl  accounts,  that  the 
hide  has  ever  been  eminently  ufeful.  The  ancient  Britons  ufed  to  conftrud; 
their  boats  with  the  twigs  of  oziers,  covered  or  lined  with  the  hides  of  Bulls. 

Primura  cana  fallx  madefadlo  vimine  parvum 
Texitur  in  puppim,  caefoque  induta  juvenco, 

Ve6toris  patiens,  tumidum  fuper  emicat  amnem  : 

Sic  Venelus  ftagnante  pado,  fufoque  Britannus 

Navigat  Oceano,  Lucan,  lib.  iv.  131. 

The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine, 

Then  line  the  work  with  fpoils  of  llaughter’d  kine. 

Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  filhers  know. 

When  in  dull  marflies  tlands  the  fettling  Po  j 
On  fuch  to  neighb’ring  Gaul,  allured  by  gain. 

The  bolder  Britons  crofs  the  fwelling  main.  Rowe. 

Even  at  the  prefent  time  the  Irifii  ufe  vefiels  of  this  kind  in  their  lakes, 
and  call  them  curach  ; they  are  likewife  ufed  in  the  Dee  and  Severn,  and  are 
called  by  the  Englhh  caracles ; from  the  Britifii  cwrwgle,  which  fignifies  a 
boat  of  this  firudlure(A).  The  ufe  of  the  hide,  when  tanned  and  curried  for 
making  boots,  fhoes,  and  a great  many  other  conveniences  gf  life,  is 
fufficiently  known  to  all.  Vellum  is  made  of  the  thinnefi;  Calves-tkins. 
Boxes,  combs,  knife-handles,  and  drinking  cups,  are  made  of  the  horns. 


(a)  Campbell’s  Political  Survey. 
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which,  when  foftened  by  water,  become  fo  pliable  as  to  be  formed  into 
tranfparent  plates  for  lanthorns.  The  invention  of  this  has  been  afcribed  to 
King  Allred,  who  is  faid  to  have  firft  ufed  them  to  preferve  his  candle  time 
meafurers  from  the  wind.  The  fmalletl:  fragments  and  dull  of  horn  are  very 
ferviceable  for  manuring  eold  lands.  The  Jlough,  on  which  the  horn  is 
formed,  is  ufed,  when  dry,  for  making  walls  and  fences,  and  is  very  durable, 
if  kept  from  the  wet ; it  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  mending  foft  roads,  its 
glutinous  quality,  when  dillblved,  rendering  it  amazingly  binding  with  gravel. 
Horn  faw-dutl  mixed  with  mould  is  an  excellent  compotl  for  flowers.  It  is 
ufed  likewife  to  harden  and  give  a proper  temper  to  metals.  Common  glue 
is  made  of  the  cartilages  and  griftles,  and  the  finer  pieces  of  the  cuttings  and 
parings  of  the  hides,  boiled  in  water  till  the  gelatinous  parts  are  thoroughly 
dillblved,  and  then  dried.  IMechanics  ufe  the  bones  as  a eheap  fubftitute  tor 
ivory,  and  by  that  means  are  enabled  to  furnifli  many  neat  conveniences  at 
an  ealj  rate.  An  oil  is  procured  from  fome  ot  the  bones,  which  is  much  ufed 
by  coach-makers  and  others  in  drefling  harnefs,  &c.  and  the  refiners  employ 
tells  made  of  calcined  bones.  The  blood  is  an  excellent  manure,  and  is  the 
balls  of  that  beautiful  colour  called  Pruflian  blue.  Sadlers  and  others  ufe  a 
fine  fort  of  thread  prepared  from  the  finews,  which  is  rnuch  llronger  than 
any  equally  fine.  The  hair  is  very  valuable,  and  uled  in  many  difierent 
manufactures,  and  the  refufe  of  it  makes  a very  good  manure.  The  fuet,  fat, 
and  tallow  are  ufed  to  make  candles,  and  for  other  purpofes  ; and  the  value 
of  cream,  milk,  cheefe,  and  butter  is  well  known  to  every  one. 

The  moll  bulky  and  heaviell  of  animals  neither  fleep  fo  found,  nor  fo  long 
as  the  fmaller  ones.  The  lleep  of  the  Bull  is  therefore  fiiort  and  light ; the 
leaft  noife  awakens  him.  He  generally  lies  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  kidney 
on  that  fide  is  ufually  larger  than  on  the  other,  and  has  more  fat  about  it  (a). 

(a)  There  is  new,  April  8,  1/94,  In  the  poflelhon  of  Mr.  Talbot,  Salefman,  in  Newgate  Market,  the  hind 
quarter  of  an  Ox,  the  kidney  belonging  to  which  is  inclofed  in  a bed  of  fuet  of  a moft  enormous  growth,  it 
meafures  one  yard  and  an  half  round,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  The  animal  which 
produced  it  was  of  a middling  ftature,  and  although  the  fuet  is  in  very  fine  condition,  the  fleflr  is  very 
different,  being  lean  and  poor;  the  fat  inclofing  the  other  kidney  is  lefs  than  ufual : it  is  probable  the 
extraordinary  increafe  of  this  part  was  in  conlequence  of  the  animal  having  always  lain  on  one  fide. 
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He  eats  very  quick,  and  foon  fills  his  firfl  ftomach,  after  which  he  lies  down 
to  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  The  firtl  and  fecond  tlomachs  may  be 
conlidered  as  continuations  of  the  fame  bag,  and  are  very  capacious. 
The  fecond  chewing  reduces  the  grafs  to  a fubftance  not  unlike 
boiled  fpinach,  and  in  this  form  it  is  conveyed  into  the  third  tlomach, 
where  it  continues  for  fome  time,  and  is  digetled  ; the  digeftion  is  not, 
however,  fully  compleated  till  it  is  lodged  in  the  fourth  Homach,  from 
which  it  defcends  to  the  bowels.  The  contents  of  the  firtl  and  fecond 
tlomachs  are  a colled:ion  of  grafs  and  other  vegetables,  roughly  macerated, 
which  foon  begin  to  ferment,  and  in  confequence  fwell.  The  fecond  tlomach 
communicates  with  the  third  by  an  opening  much  fmaller  than  the  gullet, 
and  not  futliciently  wide  for  the  patlage  of  the  food  in  this  tlate.  As  foon, 
therefore,  as  the  two  firtl  tlomachs  are  dillended  with  food,  they  begin  to 
contradl,  or  rather  perform  a kind  of  reaction.  This  reaction  compretfes  the 
food,  and  makes  it,  as  it  were,  endeavour  to  get  out : now  the  gullet  being 
larger  than  the  patlage  between  the  fecond  and  third  tlomachs,  the  pretfurc 
of  the  tlomach  necetlarily  forces  it  up  the  gullet.  The  atftion  of  ruminating, 
however,  appears  to  be  in  a great  meafure  voluntary  ; as  animals  of  this  kind 
have  a power  of  increafing  the  reaction  of  their  tlomachs.  After  the  food 
has  undergone  a fecond  matlication,  it  is  reduced  into  a thin  pulp,  which 
eatily  patles  from  the  fecond  to  the  third  tlomach,  where  it  is  tlill  further 
macerated  ; from  thence  it  patles  to  the  fourth,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a 
perfect  mucilage,  every  way  prepared  for  being  taken  up  by  the  laedeals,  and 
converted  into  nouritliment.  What  confirms  this  account  of  chewing  the 
cud,  is  that,  as  long  as  thefe  animals  fuck  or  feed  upon  liquid  aliment,  they 
never  ruminate ; and  in  the  winter,  when  they  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  hay 
and  other  dry  victuals,  they  ruminate  more  than  when  they  feed  upon  frelli 
grafs. 

Bulls,  Cows,  and  Oxen,  are  fond  of  licking  themfelves,  efpccially  when 
lying  at  rell.  But  this  practice  fiiould  be  prevented  as  much  as  pofiible  ; for, 
as  the  hair,  which  they  necetlarily  lick  off,  is  an  indigetlible  fubftance,  it  lies 
in  the  tlomach  or  bowels,  and  is  gradually  coated  by  a glutinous  fubftance, 
and  hardened  by  time  into  round  ftoncs,  of  confidcrable  bulk,  which 
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fometimes  kill  them,  but  always  retard  their  fattening,  as  the  llomaeh  is 
rendered  incapable  of  digefting  the  food  fo  well  as  it  ought. 

The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  account,  is  from  a portrait  of  a 
Bull  of  the  Warwickfhire  breed,  which  is  now  in  the  polTeflion  of  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  and  is  allowed,  by  the  befi;  judges,  to  be  a mofi;  complete 
Ipecimen  of  that  particular  variety. 

The  great  improvement  this  animal  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  has  actually 
received,  from  the  care  and  attention  paid  to  what  is  called  eroding  the  breed, 
will  appear  evident  from  the  following  authentic  account  of  the  very  high 
price  for  which  fome  individuals  were  lately  fold. 

Mr.  Fowler,  of  Rollright,  near  Chipping  Norton,  had  in  his  polTeflion  a 
beautiful  Bull  and  Cow,  for  which,  in  the  year  1 790,  he  refufed  one  thoufand 
guineas  of  a nobleman  in  Norfolk,  who  had  for  fome  years  purchafed  his 
new  fallen  Heifer-Calves  at  ten  guineas  each  (a). 

The  Cow  and  the  Ox  are  in  general  mild  and  gentle  in  their  nature,  unlefs 
much  provoked.  The  Bull,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  to  be  trulled,  elpecially 
after  a certain  age ; formidable,  as  well  by  his  llrength  as  his  horns,  he 
becomes,  when  irritated,  tremendoufly  dreadful,  and  carries  deflrudtion  before 
him  wherever  he  goes.  He  retains  the  recollection  of  injuries  for  a long 
time,  and  never  fails  to  revenge  himfelf  when  opportunity  offers.  He  is 
particularly  ofiFended  by  any  thing  fcarlet,  and  generally  makes  towards  it 
with  great  ferocity. 

It  may  not  perhaps  prove  unentertaining  to  fubjoin  fome  aecount  of  the 
Bull  fights,  which  the  Spaniards  eonfider  as  their  favourite  entertainment. 

The  bell  breed  of  Bulls  is  ehofen  for  this  diverfion,  and  their  diftinguifliing  . 
charadlers  are  fo  well  known  to  connoilfeurs,  that  as  foon  as  the  Bull  appears 
upon  the  arena,  they  know  where  he  was  bred.  This  arena  is  a cireular 
amphitheatre,  furrounded  by  twelve  rows  of  feats,  rifing  one  above  another. 
The  fhow  begins  by  a proceflion  round  the  arena,  in  which  the  combatants, 
who  are  to  attack  the  fierce  animal,  appear  both  on  horfeback  and  on  foot. 
After  them  two  alguazils  drelfed  in  perukes  and  black  robes,  advance  with 


(a)  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1791* 
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great  gravity  on  horfeback,  and  afk  from  the  prefident  of  the  entertainment 
an  order  for  it  to  commence.  A fignal  is  inhantly  given,  and  the 
animal,  which  was  before  flint  np  in  a kind  of  hovel,  makes  his 
appearance.  On  this  the  officers  of  jullice,  not  liking  the  company  of 
their  new  gueft,  prudently  retire  as  fall  as  they  can,  and  their  fright  is 
a prelude  to  the  cruel  pleafure  about  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  fpe6lators. 
The  Bull  is  received  with  loud  fhouts  of  extacy : he  is  firfl  dellined  to 
contend  with  Picador es,  mounted  on  horfeback ; who,  drefl'ed  after  the 
ancient  Spanifli  manner,  and  as  it  were  fixed  to  their  faddles,  wait  for  him, 
each  being  armed  with  a flrong  lance.  Formerly  the  greatefi;  lords  did  not 
difdain  to  pradlife  this  exercife,  which  requires  llrength,  courage,  and 
dexterity ; even  at  prefent  fome  of  the  hidalgos  folicit  for  the  honour  of 
fighting  the  Bull  on  horfeback,  and  they  are  then  prefented  to  the  people  by 
fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  court. 

The  feene  is  opened  by  the  Picadores.  The  Bull  often  darts  upon  them 
without  any  provocation,  and  this  is  confidered  as  an  earnefl  of  much 
entertainment.  If  he  returns  immediately  to  the  charge,  undaunted  by  the 
fharp  points  of  the  weapons  with  which  his  attack  is  defended,  the  fliouts 
of  applaufe  are  redoubled,  and  the  joy  of  the  fpeeftators  is  turned  into 
enthufiafm ; but  if  the  Bull,  flruck  with  terror,  appears  quiet,  and  fliuns  his 
antagonifls,  by  walking  round  the  fquare  in  a timid  manner,  he  is  hilled  and 
hooted  at  by  the  lped:ators,  and  all  thofe,  near  whom  he  palTes , fail  not  to  load 
him  with  blows.  He  feems  then  to  be  a common  enemy,  who  has  fome  great 
crime  to  expiate.  If  nothing  can  roufe  his  courage,  he  is  deemed  unworthy 
of  being  tormented  by  men,  the  cry  of  perros,  perros,  calls  forth  new  enemies 
againll  him,  and  large  Dogs  are  let  loofe  upon  him,  which  feize  him  by  the 
neck  and  ears  in  a furious  manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  ule  of  thofe 
weapons  with  which  he  is  furniflied  by  nature,  he  tolfes  the  Dogs  in  the  air, 
who  fall  down  llunned,  and  often  mangled ; they  however  recover,  and 
renew  the  combat,  which  generally  ends  in  victory  on  their  fide,  and  thus 
the  Bull  perillies  ignobly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  offers  himfelf  to  the 
combat  with  a good  grace,  he  runs  a longer  and  nobler,  but  a more  painful 
career.  The  firll  ad:  of  the  tragedy  is  performed  by  the  combatants  on 
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horfeback,  this  is  the  mofl  animated  and  bloody  of  all  the  fcenes,  and  often 
the  moll;  difgiilling.  The  irritated  animal  braves  the  pointed  fteel,  which 
makes  deep  wounds  in  his  back,  attacks  with  fury  the  innocent  Horfe  who 
carries  his  enemy,  rips  up  his  hdes,  and  overturns  him,  together  with  his 
rider.  The  latter,  thus  difmounted  and  difarmed,  would  be  in  immediate 
danger,  did  not  combatants  on  foot,  called  cliulos,  come  to  divert  the  Bull’s 
attention,  and  to  provoke  him,  by  fhaking  before  him  different  pieces  of 
cloth  of  various  colours.  This  affillance,  howeA^er,  which  they  offer  to  the 
difmounted  horfeman,  is  at  their  own  rifk  ; for  the  Bull  frequently  purfues 
them,  and  they  then  Hand  in  need  of  all  their  agility.  They  often  efcape 
from  him,  by  letting  fall  in  his  way  the  piece  of  Huff  wdiich  was  their  only 
arms,  and  againll:  which  the  decewed  animal  fpcnds  all  his  fury.  Sometimes 
he  is  not  fatisfied  Avdth  this  fubflitute,  and  the  combatant  is  obli«;ed  to  throw 
himfelf  oA'er  the  barrier,  fix  feet  high,  which  inclofcs  the  interior  part  of  the 
arena.  This  barrier  is  fomtimes  double,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  forms  a 
gallery,  behind  which  the  purfued  torreadore  is  fafe.  But  when  the  barrier  is 
fingle,  the  Bull  attempts  to  jump  over  it,  and  fometimes  fucceeds.  When  this 
happens,  the  conflernation  of  the  nearefl  IpecHators  may  be  eafily  imagined ; 
they  crowd  to  the  upper  feats,  and  often  receive  more  injury  from  their  hafle 
to  efcape,  than  from  the  fury  of  the  Bull,  who  flumbling  at  e\'ery  Hep  he  takes 
amongll  the  narrow  feats,  attends  more  to  his  own  fafety  than  to  rcA^enge, 
and  the  blows  he  receives  from  all  quarters  foon  bring  him  dowm. 

If  the  Bull  does  not  fucceed  in  his  attempt  to  jump  over  the  barrier,  he 
prefently  returns.  By  this  time,  his  ad\"erfary  has  recoAxred,  and  regained 
his  feet.  He  inHantly  remounts  his  Horfe,  if  it  has  not  been  killed  or 
rendered  ufelefs,  and  renews  the  attack  ; in  which  he  is  often  obliged  to 
change  his  Horfe  feveral  times.  Exprcflions  cannot  then  be  found  to 
celebrate  thefe  a6ts  of  prowxfs,  which  are  the  favourite  topic  of  converfation 
for  feveral  days.  The  poor  Horfes,  who  are  A^ery  affeding  models  of  patience, 
courage,  and  docility,  may  be  feen  trampling  on  their  own  bloody  entrails, 
which  drop  from  their  Hdes,  half  torn  open,  and  yet  obeying,  for  fome  time 
after,  the  hand  which  condudls  them  to  new  tortures.  Spectators  AA'ho  poHefs 
any  feeling  noAV  experience  a difguH  Avhich  converts  their  pleafurc  into  pain. 
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They  are  foon,  however,  reconciled  to  the  entertainment,  by  a new  fcene 
which  is  preparing  for  them.  The  combatants  on  horfeback,  retire  as  foon 
as  it  is  concluded  that  the  poor  animal  has  been  fufiiciently  tormented  by 
them,  and  he  is  then  left  to  be  irritated  by  thofe  on  foot.  Thefe,  who  are 
called  bander iller os,  go  before  the  animal,  and,  the  moment  he  darts  upon 
them,  plunge  into  his  neck,  two  by  two,  a kind  of  darts  called  banderillos, 
the  points  of  which  are  hooked,  and  which  are  ornamented  with  fmall 
Ifreamers  of  coloured  paper.  The  fury  of  the  Bull  is  now  redoubled ; he 
roars,  tolTes  his  head,  and  the  vain  efforts  he  makes  ferve  only  to  increafe 
the  anguifli  of  his  wounds : this  lalf  fcene  calls  for  the  agility  of  his 

adverfaries.  The  fpeclators  at  firll  tremble  for  them,  when  tliey  behold  them 
braving  fo  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal,  but  their  hands,  well 
exercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  tkilfully,  and  they  avoid  the  danger  fo  nimbly, 
that,  after  having  feen  them  a few  times,  they  are  neither  pitied  nor  admired, 
and  this  addrefs  and  dexterity  feem  only  to  be  a fmall  epifode  to  the  tragedy, 
which  concludes  in  the  following  manner : when  the  vigour  of  the  Bull 
is  almotl  exhaufted : when  his  blood,  iffuing  from  twenty  wounds, 

flreams  along  his  neck,  and  moillens  his  robuft  tides ; and  when  the  people, 
tired  of  one  object!,  demand  another  vidlim,  the  pretident  gives  the  tignal  of 
death,  which  is  announced  by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The  Matador  then 
advances,  and  all  the  rell  quit  the  arena ; with  one  hand  he  holds  a long 
dagger,  and  with  the  other  a flag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and  forwards 
before  his  adverlary.  They  both  flop,  and  gaze  at  each  other,  and  A\  hile  the 
agility  of  the  Matador  deceives  the  impetuoflty  of  the  Bull,  the  pleafure  of 
the  fpedlators,  which  was  for  fome  time  fufpended,  is  again  awakened  into 
life.  Sometimes  the  Bull  remains  fixed,  throws  up  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
and  appears  as  if  meditating  revenge. 

An  able  pencil  might  not  difdain  to  delineate  the  group  formed  by  the  Bull, 
in  this  conditon,  and  the  Matador,  who  calculates  his  motions  and  divines 
his  projects.  An  awful  fllence  prevails  whilft:  this  dumb  fcene  is  exhibiting. 
The  Miatador  at  length  feizes  his  opportunity  and  gives  the  mortal  blow ; 
if  the  animal  inflantly  falls,  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  is  proclaimed  by 
the  fliouts  of  a thoufand  voices  ; but  if  the  blow  does  not  prove  deciflve,  if 
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the  Bull  furvives,  and  IHll  feeks  to  brave  the  fatal  fleel,  murmurs  are  heard 
on  all  tides,  and  the  Matador,  whofe  glory  was  about  to  be  raifed  to  the  Ikies, 
is  contidered  only  as  an  untkilful  butcher.  He  endeavours  to  be  foon 
revenged,  and  to  difarm  his  judges  of  their  leverity.  His  zeal  fometimes 
degenerates  into  blind  fury,  and  his  partizans  tremble  for  his  fafety.  He  at 
length  direcfls  his  blow  better.  The  animal  vomits  up  blood  ; he  flaggers 
and  falls,  while  his  conqueror  is  intoxicated  with  the  applaufes  of  the  people. 
Three  mules,  ornamented  with  bells  and  ftreamers,  come  to  terminate  the 
tragedy.  The  Bull  is  dragged  ignominioufly  from  the  arena  by  a rope  tied 
round  his  horns,  and  leaves  only  the  traces  of  his  blood,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  exploits,  which  are  foon  effaced  on  the  appearance  of  a fucceflbr.  On 
each  of  the  days  fet  apart  for  thefe  entertainments  at  Madrid,  fix  Bulls  are 
thus  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in  the  afternoon.  The  three  laft 
are  given  exclulively  to  the  Matador,  who,  without  the  alliflance  of  the 
Picadores,  exerts  his  ingenuity,  to  vary  the  pleafure  of  the  fpeftators. 
Sometimes  he  caufes  the  Bull  to  be  combated  by  fome  intrepid  llranger,  who 
attacks  him  mounted  on  the  back  of  another  Bull,  and  fometimes  he  matches 
him  with  a Bear,  to  pleafe  the  populace.  The  Bull,  when  thus  engaged  has 
fomething  wrapped  round  the  points  of  his  horns,  which  prevents  him  from 
giving  mortal  wounds.  The  animal,  in  this  flate,  is  called  embolado,  and  has 
not  power  to  pierce  or  tear  his  antagonift.  The  amateurs  then  defcend  in 
great  numbers  to  torment  him,  and  often  expiate  their  cruel  pleafure  by 
violent  contulions ; but  the  Bull  at  length  falls  under  the  flroke  of 
the  Matador.  The  few  fpeclators  who  are  not  infecifed  by  the  general 
madnefs  for  this  fport,  regret  that  the  wretched  animals  do  not,  at  leafl, 
purchafe  their  lives  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  torments,  and  fo  many  efforts 
of  courage,  and  would  willingly  aflifl  them  to  efcape  from  their  perfecutors. 
In  filch  minds  difgufl  fucceeds  to  compaffion,  and  fatiety  fucceeds  to  dilgufl. 
Such  a feries  of  uniform  fcenes  makes  that  interefl  become  languid,  which  was 
excited  by  an  expectation  of  entertainment  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpedlacle. 
But  to  connoifl’eurs,  who  have  fludied  all  the  flratagems  of  the  Bull,  the 
refources  of  his  addrefs  and  fury,  and  the  different  methods  of  irritating. 
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tormenting,  and  deceiving  him,  none  of  thefe  fcenes  refembles  another,  and 
they  pity  thofe  frivolous  obfervers  who  cannot  remark  all  their  varieties  (a). 

It  was  formerly  the  cuftom  in  England,  to  bait  Bulls  with'a  particular 
breed  of  Dogs,  trained  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  Bull-Dogs,  in  order  to 
render  their  flelli  more  tender  when  killed ; and  this  cuftom  became,  at 
length,  a fubjecft  for  entertainment,  to  the  lefs  civilized  clafs  of  people,  who 
ufed  frequently  to  bait  Bulls,  merely  for  their  diverfion ; but  this  favage  and 
barbarous  practice  feems  now  to  be  nearly  left  off*,  and  to  have  given  way 
to  a voluntary  refinement  of  manners. 

This  animal  is  much  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  a fly  with  two  wings,  the 
Oeftrus  Bovis  of  Linnaeus ; the  female  of  which  makes  a number  of  fmall 
punctures  in  the  backs  of  horned  cattle,  and  in  each  of  them  depofits  an  egg, 
which  is  afterwards  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  creature’s  body,  and 
produces  a worm  or  maggot,  which  foon  finds  a lodging  perfedlly  fuitable 
to  it. 

The  places  where  thefe  worms  are  lodged,  are  eafily  to  be  perceived  by  a 
tumour  raifed  above  the  furface,  within  which  the  infedl  is  to  be  found  under 
the  Ikin  of  the  animal. 

Thefe  maggots  may,  with  fome  degree  of  propriety,  be  faid  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  galls  or  excrefcences  of  animals,  flnce  they  are  contained 
in  tumours  fimilar  to  the  galls  of  the  oak  and  other  vegetables,  which  are 
well  known  to  be  the  produdlion  of  infeefts  in  like  manner. 

The  aperture  made  by  the  female  fly  never  clofes,  but  enlarges  with  the 
tumour,  and  ferves  both  as  a breathing  place  for  the  young  infect,  and  as  a 
paflage  through  which  the  fuperfluous  humour  contained  in  the  tumour 
difeharges  itfelf,  which  would  otherwife,  if  confined,  occafion  a large  ablcefs, 
and  fuflbeate  the  little  creature. 

Happily  for  the  Ox,  this  little  worm  is  not  furniflied  with  thofe  hooks, 
obfervable  in  the  maggot  of  the  common  flefli-fly,  wherewith  it  lacerates  and 
pulls  the  flefli  in  pieces,  or  its  fituation  would  be  truly  wretched,  with  fo 
many  devourers  gnawing  and  tearing  its  back  at  once,  of  which  it  could  not 

(a)  This  account  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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pofTiblj  rid  itfelf : this  infecR:,  on  the  contrary,  being  perfedlly  fatisfied  with 
the  moillure  it  finds  in  the  tumour,  gives  the  animal  it  feeds  on  little  or  no 
uncafinefs. 

As  foon  as  the  worm  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  works  itfelf  by 
degrees  out  of  the  tumour,  through  the  hole,  and  falls  on  the  ground,  where 
it  crawls  about,  till  it  has  found  a place  of  fafety  to  repofe  in  during  its 
feveral  transformations  : here  it  foon  lofes  all  motion,  and  the  fkin  becomes 

hard  and  black,  forming  a fliell  to  protedl  it  from  accidents,  till  the  fly  is 

» 

ready  to  make  its  appearance.  When  it  is  perfedly  formed,  it  breaks 
through  one  end  of  its  prifon,  and  comes  forth  furnifiied  with  only  two 
wings,  yet  at  firfi;  fight  fo  very  like  fome  of  the  fmaller  Humble-Bees,  as  to 
be  eafily  mifiaken  for  them.  On  attentive  examination,  however,  it  will  be 
found  to  pofiefs  a mouth  without  teeth  or  lips,  fiiort  glofly  antennee  rounded 
at  the  ends,  and  reticular  chefnut-coloured  eyes.  In  the  hinder  and  under 
part  of  the  body  of  the  female,  there  is  a cylindrical  tube,  which  the  can 
protrude  at  pleafure,  and  with  which  file  pierces  the  fkin  of  the  animal,  to 
lodge  her  eggs,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

In  walking,  refts  on  the  hind  feet,  as  far  as  the  heel. 

Synonims. 

UrSUS  CAUDA  ABRUPTA,  LijlU. 

Biorn,  Faun.  fuec.  No.  19. 

Oppian  Cyneg.  iii.  1 39. 

Niedzwiedz,  Rzaczinjki  Polon.  225. 

Bar,  Klein  Quad.  82. 

L’Ours,  de  Buffoon,  viii.  248.  tab.  xxxi.  xxxii. 

NATURALISTS  and  travellers  have  differed  very  much  in  their  accounts 
of  this  animal,  fo  as,  in  many  inflances,  even  to  have  contradicted  each  other. 
This  feems  to  arife  from  their  not  having  properly  diflinguifhed  the  different 
kinds  of  Bears,  in  confequence  of  which,  they  have  afcribed  to  one  the 
cpialities  of  another.  All  agree,  that  the  White  or  Polar  Bear  is  a diflind: 
fpecies  from  both  the  Brown  and  Black  Bear;  but  fome(A)  affert  that  the 
two  latter  are  only  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  whilft  others  (b)  contend  that 
they  are  quite  diflind,  and  differ  from  each  other  both  in  their  inclinations 
and  appetites.  White  land  Bears  are  alfo  found  in  Great  Tartary,  Mufcovy, 
Lithuania,  and  other  northern  countries ; but  as  Bears  are  like  wife  found 
in  the  fame  places,  whofe  colour  is  an  intermixture  of  brown  and  white. 


(a)  Mr.  Pennant,  &c. 


(b)  BufFon,  &c. 
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Mr.  BufFon  confiders  them  as  varieties  of  either  the  brown  or  black  Ipecies. 
However  the  fa(fl  may  be,  the  Brown  Bear,  which  is  the  fubjecl  of  the 
prefent  account,  is  by  far  the  moll  common,  and  is  found  of  two  tizes,  the 
one  large,  the  other  fmall. 

'Hie  large  Brown  Bear  is  generally  about  lix  feet  in  length  ; his  head  is 
long,  his  eyes  fmall,  and  his  ears  diort,  in  proportion  to  his  lize ; his  tkin  is 
hard  and  thickly  covered  with  long  coarfe  hair,  notwithftanding  all  which, 
he  poflelTes  the  fenfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  in  high  perfedlion : 
the  internal  furface  of  his  nofe  being  very  extenfive,  it  is  probable  that  his 
fmell  is  more  exquilite  than  that  of  any  other  animal : his  limbs  are  ftrong, 
thick,  and  clumly;  his  feet  large,  and  furnithed  with  a fhort  heel  bone, 
which  makes  part  of  the  foie  of  the  foot ; his  tail  is  very  fhort,  and  hardly 
vifible.  The  Brown  Bear  is  favage-  and  folitary  ; he  deftroys  cattle,  and  feeds 
even  on  carrion ; his  general  food,  however,  is  roots,  fruits,  potatoes,  corn, 
and  other  vegetables.  He  is  very  fond  of  peas(A),  of  which  he  will  tear  up 
great  quantities,  and,  beating  them  out  of  the  fhells  on  fome  ftone  or  hard 
Ipot  of  ground,  eats  the  grain,  and  carries  otF  the  ftraw.”  When  he  attacks 
an  adverfary,  he  feldom  makes  ufe  of  his  teeth,  but  ftrikes  very  ilrongly  with 
his  fore-feet  like  a Cat,  and,  feizing  his  enemy  between  his  paws,  prefles  him 
againfl;  his  breall  with  fo  much  firength,  that  he  almoft  inftantly  fqueezes  his 
opponent  to  death.  The  voice  of  the  Bear  is  a deep  harfli  murmur,  which 
he  heightens  by  grinding  his  teeth,  when  he  is  enraged.  Highly  irafcible, 
and  capricioufly  furious,  he  is  never  to  be  trufted,  however  gentle  and 
placid  towards  his  owner  he  may  appear,  being  always  treacherous  and 
vindiftive.  ' Although  his  external  appearance  is  clumfy  and  ftupid,  he  is, 
notwithftanding,  fufticiently  docile,  to  be  taught  to  dance  in  a rude  and 
awkward  manner,  provided  his  education,  for  this  purpofe,  commences  when 
he  is  young,  and  that  he  is  kept  in  continual  reftraint.  It  is  impoftible  to 
tame  an  old  Bear,  or  keep  him  in  any  degree  of  fubjeeftion  ; perverfe,  favage, 
and  uncontroulable  in  his  nature,  he  never  betrays  any  fear  of  danger,  and 
obftinately  reftfts  every  attempt  to  fubdue  his  ferocity.  He  will  not  turn  out 


(a)  Pennant, 
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of  his  path  at  the  fight  of  a man,  or  even  endeavour  to  fhun  him  ; but  it  is 
allerted,  that  he  is  fo  far  furprifed  and  confounded  bj  a particular  fort  of 
W’hiftle,  as  to  rife  upon  his  hind  feet,  which  is  the  precife  time  to  Ihoot  and 
endeavour  to  kill  him. 

The  Brown  Bear  inhabits  the  mod:  dangerous  precipices  of  unfrequented 
mountains ; a cavern  which  has  been  hollowed  by  time,  or  the  cavity  of 
fome  old  enormous  tree,  tituate  in  the  mod  gloomy  and  retired  parts  of  the 
fored,  are  the  places  he  fixes  on  for  his  den.  To  one  of  thefehe  retires  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  there  palfes  fome  weeks  in  gloomy  iblitude,  without 
provifions,  and  almod  without  motion.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
totally  deprived  of  fenfation,  like  the  Bat  and  fome  other  animals,  but  feems 
to  fubfid  on  the  fuperfiuity  of  fat  acquired  before  his  retirement,  and  does 
not  feel  the  calls  of  returning  appetite,  until  that  fupply  is  exhauded,  and  he 
is  become  lean  ; he  then  ifiues  forth  in  fearch  of  food,  and  nothing  comes 
amifs  to  him  ; he  makes  the  bed  ufe  of  his  time  in  the  dimmer,  to  fupply 
the  lofs  he  has  fudained  by  his  winter  abdinence,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  he  becomes  fo  fat,  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  walk ; at  this 
period  the  fat  on  his  fides  and  thighs  is  fometimes  ten  inches  thick.  It  has 
been  faid  that  the  male  quits  his  winter  retreat  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  but 
that  the  female  continues  in  it  during  four  months,  till  die  has  brought  up  her 
young.  Mr.  Budbn  thinks  this  highly  improbable,  as  the  female,  having  young 
now  to  nourilli  with  her  milk,  dands  in  much  greater  need  of  fupply  than  the 
male ; however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  females,  after  conception, 
retire  into  the  mod  fecret  and  folitary  places,  led  the  males  fiiould  devour  the 
young,  which  they  never  fail  to  do,  if  they  find  them.  It  is  affirmed,  as 
matter  of  facd,  that  among  the  many  hundreds  (a)  of  Bears  killed  in  America 
during  winter,  which  is  the  breeding  fcafon,  fcarcely  one  female  is  found,  fo 
impenetrable  is  their  retreat  during  that  period.  (B)The  female  goes  with 

(a)  Out  of  five  hundred  Bears  that  were  killed  in  one  winter,  in  two  counties  of  Virginia,  only  two 
females  were  found,  and  thofe  were  not  pregnant.  Lawfon  117,  «luoted  by  Pennant. 


(b)  Buffon’s  Supplement. 
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young  from  lix  to  feven  months,  and,  previous  to  her  confinement,  provides 
a warm  bed  of  hay  and  mofs  at  the  bottom  of  her  den.  She  generally 
produces  one,  two,  or  three,  at  a litter,  but  never  more.  When  the  young 
ones  are  firfi;  whelped,  they  are  yellow,  with  a white  mark  round  the  neck, 
and  do  not  lookmiuch  like  Bears  ; their  eyes  are  clofed  during  four  weeks  ; 
at  firfi  they  are  about  eight  inches  long,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
fourteen  or  fifteen  ; at  that  age  they  appear  almofl  round,  and  their  fnout  is 
very  fharp  and  pointed.  They  do  not  acquire  much  flrength,  till  they  are 
full  grown,  before  which  time  they  have  loll  their  white  hair,  which 
gradually  decreafes,  and  the  yellow  is  changed  into  brown.  The  male  and 
female  always  live  in  feparate  dens,  and  fometimes  fight  furioufly  when  they 
meet,  growling  horribly  at  each  other. 

The  Bear  is  extravagantly  fond  of  honey,  in  fearch  of  which  he  will  climb 
hollow  decayed  trees,  which  he  afcends  and  defcends  with  furprifing  agility. 

This  animal  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  country,  but  is  found  in 
almofl  all  the  high  mountains,  forells,  and  deferts  of  the  earth. 

The  flefli  of  the  Bear  is  with  fome  held  in  high  ellimation,  particularly 
the  hinder  legs  made  into  hams,  and  the  feet,  which  are  elleemed  great 
delicacies.  The  fkin  is  the  moll  valuable  of  all  coarfe  furs  ; the  fat  is  much 
ufed,  and  yields  a great  quantity  of  oil,  which,  if  properly  prepared,  is  equal 
in  goodnefs  to  the  bell  oil  olive.  The  method  made  ufe  of  to  feparate  and 
prepare  it,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Du  Pratz.  ‘‘  The  flelh  and  fat  are  boiled 
together,  and  then  the  oil  is  feparated  ; this  done,  it  is  purified  by  throwing 
into  it,  while  hot,  a very  large  quantity  of  fait  and  water ; a thick  fmoke 
arifes,  which  carries  off  the  difagreeable  fmell  of  the  fat ; when  the  fmoke  is 
evaporated,  they  pour  the  greefe,  while  it  is  Hill  warm,  into  a pot,  where  it  is 
left  to  fettle  during  eight  or  ten  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a clear  oil 
is  found  fwimming  at  the  top ; this  is  taken  off  with  ladles,  and  is  perfectly 
fweet  and  fine.  Under  it  remains  a lard,  as  white  as  Hogs-lard,  but  rather 
fofter,  which  has  neither  a difagreeable  fmell  nor  talle  ” This  account  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Dumont,  who  fays,  that  the  favages  of  Louifiana  carry  on 
a confiderable  trade  with  the  French  in  this  article  ; that  the  oil  never  loofes 
its  fluidity,  except  in  the  time  of  intenfe  frolls,  when  it  becomes  clotted,  is 
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of  a dazzling  wliitenefs,  and  is  then  eaten  on  bread,  inRead  of  butter.  Bears 
are  exeellent  fwimmers,  while  they  retain  their  fat,  and  crofs  the  largell; 
rivers  with  perfect  eafe. 

The  ehafe  of  the  Bear  is  attended  with  little  or  no  danger,  if  properly 
eondiided  ; and,  as  it  is  highly  lucrative,  when  fuccefsful,  it  is  much 
pradifed  in  thofe  parts  where  the  animal  is  found.  Other  means  are 
like  wife  ufed  to  take  them.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Poland,  they  mix 
fpirits  with  honey,  and  leave  this  compofition  in  the  Bear’s  way;  the  animal 
drinks  eagerly  of  it,  and,  becoming  intoxicated,  is  ealily  fubdued.  In  Canada 
and  Louitiana,  where  the  Black  Bears  ufually  refide  in  the  decayed  parts  of 
old  trees  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  they  kindle  a fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
by  the  fmoke  of  w^hich  the  family,  confifling  generally  of  a female  and  her 
Cubs,  are  prefently  diflurbed ; the  mother  defcends  firfl,  and  is  killed  before 
fhe  reaches  the  ground  ; the  Cubs  foon  follow,  and  are  eafily  fecured,  by 
throwing  a noofe  round  their  necks ; they  are  then  all  carried  home,  the 
young  ones  are  either  preferved  and  brought  up,  or  killed  for  the  fake  of 
their  fkin  and  flefh,  which  is  very  delicate  and  good. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  and  Kamtfchatka(A),  the  Bears  are 
neither  large  nor  fierce ; they  are  in  general  quiet  and  inoffenfive,  unlefs 
they  happen  to  find  one  of  the  natives  afleep,  w hen  they  often  tear  the  fcalp 
from  the  back  part  of  their  heads,  and  fometimes  lacerate  the  flefliy  parts, 
but  never  eat  them.  People  are  frequently  met  with,  who  have 
experienced  this  uncivil  treatment,  and  thofe  wdio  have  been  thus  wounded 
are  called  Dranki.  Although  the  Bears  are  fo  numerous  in  Kamtfchatka,  as 
to  cover  the  fields  in  fummer  like  cattle,  they  never  hurt  the  women,  but 
accompany  them  like  tame  animals,  when  they  go  to  gather  berries,  which 
indeed  the  Bears  fometimes  rob  them  of,  but  do  them  no  other  harm.  They 
are  very  fond  of  fifh,  and  defcend  from  the  hills  to  the  proper  places  for 
catching  them,  w^hich  are  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  into  which  the  fifh  enter 
in  vafl  fhoals  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year.  At  firR,  the  profuRon  is  fo  great 

(a)  The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  Hiftory  of  Kamtfchatka,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Greive. 
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that  they  only  eat  and  tuck  the  bones  of  the  heads,  and  will  not  meddle  with 
the  bodies  ; but,  as  they  become  fcarcer,  they  are  glad  to  return  to  what  they.- 
refufed  in  the  time  of  plenty.  They  often  Real  fhh  from  the  ColTacks, 
although  a woman  is  left  to  watch  them,  but  they  never  offer  her  any 
violence. 

Many  devices,  for  killing  Bears,  were  pracRifed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamtfchatka,  before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  fire  arms.  The  following  are 
ingenious,  and,  we  truft,  will  prove  entertaining.  Having  found  the  Bear’s 
habitation,  they  cut  feveral  billets  of  wood,  with  which  they  blocked  up 
the  entrance  of  the  den  ; the  Bear,  to  prevent  his  being  fhut  up,  never 
failed  to  draw  thefe  in.  More  billets  were  then  introduced  in  the  fame  place, 
and  thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  drawn  in  by  the  Bear,  till,  at  length,  by 
frequent  repetition  of  this  procedure,  he  was  fo  ftraitened  in  his  den,  that  he 
could  fcarcely  turn  himfelf ; the  hunters  then  dug  down  from  above,  and 
difpatched  him  with  their  fpears.  The  Koreki  ufe  other  methods  to  catch 
the  Bear  : for  this  purpofe,  they  lingle  out  a tree  which  is  crooked  above,  to 
which  they  fallen  a noofe,  and  place  a proper  bait  behind  it ; which  the 
animal  endeavouring  to  feize,  is  held  fall  by  the  head  or  paw.  Heavy  logs 
of  wood  are  fometimes  placed  in  fuch  lituations,  as  to  fall  with  the  flightefl 
touch,  and  crufh  the  Bear,  as  he  palles  under  them.  Sometimes  they  place  a 
board  with  many  iron  hooks  driven  into  it,  in  the  Bear’s  track,  and  near  this 
board  they  place  fomething  which  will  eafily  fall  down,  in  fuch  a fituation 
that  the  Bear  mull  touch  it  as  he  paffes  by ; terrified  by  its  fall,  the  Bear 
runs  with  great  force  on  the  board,  and,  finding  one  paw  wounded  and 
detained  by  the  hooks,  he  endeavours  to  liberate  himfelf,  by  flriking  the 
board  with  the  other ; but,  inflead  of  fucceeding  in  his  attempt,  this  paw 
likewifc  foon  becomes  entangled  by  the  hooks,  and  increafes  his  difficulties. 
In  this  Rate  of  embarraflrnent,  he  raifes  himfelf  up  on  his  hind  legs,  which 
caufes  the  board  to  rife  before  his  eyes,  and  perplexes  him  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  he  prefently  becomes  furious,  and  beats  himfelf  to  death.  The  people, 
who  live  about  the  rivers  Lena  and  Hinu,  make  ufe  of  a very  Rngular 
method  to  catch  Bears.  A noofe  is  faRened  to  the  end  of  a large  log  of 
wood,  which  they  place  in  the  Bear’s  track,  or  at  the  entrance  into  his 
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den ; when  the  Bear  finds  himfelf  entangled  in  the  noofe,  and  that  the  log 
of  wood,  which  is  fafiened  to  it,  interrupts  his  walking,  he  takes  it  up,  and 
and  carries  it  to  fome  precipice,  from  whence  he  throws  it  down  with  great 
violence,  and,  of  courfe,  falling  with  it,  is  terribly  bruifed.  This,  however, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  repeating  the  practice,  till  it  ends  in  his  own 
deftrudtion. 

Baiting  the  Bear  was  formerly  a favourite  diverfion  in  England,  and  was 
thought  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  people  of  the  firfl:  falhion,  and  even 
the  fovereign  was  fometimes  feen  at  the  Bear  Garden.  But  fuch  cruel  Iports 
have  now  given  way  to  entertainments  of  a milder  nature.  The  Bear, 
however,  tlill  affords  a favourite  amufement  to  children,  for  which  purpofe 
he  is  led  about  by  the  Savoyards,  fecured  by  a chain  fafiened  to  his  nofe,  and 
taught  to  dance  in  his  awkward  manner,  and  perform  other  diverting  actions, 
at  his  keeper’s  command. 
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